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RACIAL STRIFE IN HUNGARY. 
I.—SOME IMPRESSIONS. 


“ AND even that Model of all Liberal States, even that land, which 
always marches at the head of every international movement with 
humanitarian objects, even England wishes, despite its fundamental 
maxim of ‘splendid isolation, to make its peace with Tsarism as 
with other Powers. According to the good British traditions, the 
British people ” (here distinguished from the Government) “ places 
itself upon the side of the oppressed.” I take this passage from a 
moderate Liberal newspaper in Buda-Pesth, and propose to apply 
it to Hungary itself. It expresses a sentiment not unknown to the 
continental journals, but which is in danger of becoming strangely 
unfamiliar in England. That England is the classic land of liberty, 
the defender of the oppressed, the arbiter of justice, this we have 
nearly forgotten ;—Imperialism—The Boer War—and pre-occupa- 
tion with our Colonies, had of late rather induced us to neglect our 
continental business, till our influence was exhibited in so startling 
and successful a manner by King Edward. His visit of this year 
to the Continent was received with more than the usual pzans of 
praise, not only from all the Austrian and French, but even from 
most of the German papers as well. There can be little doubt that 
the prestige of our Government and our corresponding influence 
stand higher to-day upon the Continent, than at any time since the 
days of Canning and Palmerston. Our policy may, indeed, lack 
some of the statesmanship of the former, and (not altogether un- 
happily) some of the aggressive interference of the latter, but is 
none the less successful. Indeed, it might perhaps reasonably be 
said that our success is due to the very fact that other Governments 
realize that we do not wish to meddle—but are ready to give them 
a perfectly free hand, within their own borders. The time has 
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really gone by when a Government can intervene with success in 
the affairs of another European State, except Turkey, in the way 
that Palmerston intervened in Spain or in Portugal, or Napoleon III. 
in Italy. With our modern strong consolidated national states 
attempts at outside interference by a foreign Government, even with 
the purest motives and best of causes, are likely to fail. National 
sentiment is easily aroused, unwearied arms beat the patriotic drum, 
and the Government attacked, unless it is easily frightened, merely 
uses the threatened interference of the foreigner as an excuse for 
continuing its misrule. It admits of very little doubt that the inter- 
vention of the British Government, in favour of securing a constitu- 
tion to Russia, or of ameliorating the lot of a downtrodden people 
in Austria or Hungary (if such there be) would be disastrous and ill- 
timed. These are hard facts, which everyone except dreamers now 
appears to have grasped. But what they do not seem to realize is 
that where the power of the English Government ends the influence 
of the English people begins. 

To paraphrase Talleyrand, there is someone in England more 
influential than Sir Edward Grey or Lord Lansdowne, someone 
more important than King Edward, c’est tout le monde. The 
popular opinion of a country, the general condition of its public 
feeling in the affairs of other States has effects of no trifling kind, 
and especially is this the case in England, as the quotation at the 
head of this article bears witness. Even in Palmerstonian days the 
good done by intervention was largely due to the people them- 
selves. It was the people, not the Ministers, who received Garibaldi 
in a way which has never been forgotten abroad. It was rather 
of the people, than of the Government, of England that Garibaldi 
was thinking, when he spoke of her, as the friend of freedom all the 
world over, while he lay dying. To-day the responsible power of 
the Government is infinitely less effective than that of the people as 
regards intervention in the internal affairs of another State. It was 
the people who aroused the movements against King Leopold and 
the Congo atrocities, and who protested against the Armenian 
massacres and Macedonian atrocities, and it was the Government 
who followed their lead with mincing and reluctant step. To take 
one example: England feared much more the attacks of the Con- 
tinental Press than the intervention of Continental Governments, 
during the Boer War. When one Government threatens another 
the stocks of the first do not necessarily fall, but when one paper 
gets up subscriptions for sufferers from Russian tyranny, or another 
threatens to boycot the French Exhibition, because of the Dreyfus 
affair, it is another matter. If the agitation is kept up long enough, 
stocks fall, business may be interfered with, tourists may go some- 
where else, and the Government get restless. To such indications 
foreign Governments—especially Governments distant from Eng- 
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Jand—are really sensitive. Discussions of the sort indicated, though 
sometimes painful to the nation concerned, are usually enlightening 
and generally productive of useful reform. If the grievances are 
real, the country concerned becomes ashamed, opposition parties 
talk about its departing glory, and something is usually done. There 
is a tremendous power—however immaterial and illusive in appear- 
ance—lodged in the hands of the people of any country, and in no 
country is this more the case than our own. Just lately an eminent 
Slovak writer and political leader has written to me as follows :— 
“English help is of more value to us than that of the whole 
Slavonic world.” A notable confession for a Slav! I venture, 
therefore, to direct the attention of the public to a subject which has 
not often been discussed by them, and which eminently merits 
study, and where this power, to which I have alluded, could be most 
effectually used. The case of the Slovaks, of Hungary, and their 
treatment by the Magyar Government, is the inquiry of this article. 

It is difficult for any accurate information on this subject to 
reach the English public, because most of our knowledge comes 
through German channels, and is therefore unfavourable to the 
Magyar. Where we have the information direct from the Magyar it is 
naturally somewhat infected with their patriotic bias. There are 
some French writings in favour of the Slavs,! but, the Slovak point 
of view has hardly been directly made known to the British public, 
either in speech or in writing at all, nor am I acquainted with any 
German works which really give it. During the course of two 
visits to the Hungarian kingdom I have seen and conversed (in 
German) with a number of the prominent Slovak leaders and poli- 
ticians, and obtained, perhaps, some insight into their views. So 
far as my own conclusions in this article go, they are tentative; I 
only try to call attention to certain phenomena and to state a few 
generally known facts, to emphasise certain peculiarities needing 
explanation and inspire discussion, rather than to pronounce judg- 
ment. For the special presentation of the Slovak case in the latter 
part of this article, I accept no responsibility except that of faith. 
fully reproducing some opinions of their prominent men. Further, 
I should like to state that no one is less desirous than myself of 
depreciating the Magyar race, for none admires more intensely their 
virility, capacity, and energy, their geniality and winsome qualities 
as a nation. In literature, the works of Petofi, Josika, and Jokai 
show astounding imagination, originality, and wealth of phrase, even 
in English and German translations. In the region of politics the 
record of the Hungarian Government since 1867 is full of great 


1. Ishould wish to acknowledge the notice given in the admirable work “ The 
Whirlpool of Europe””—A. R. & E. Colquhoun—but the account was too general and 
descriptive in character to admit of any details. There have also been, since this article 
was first written, some well informed but rather controversial articles in the daily and 
weekly press, but no direct quotations from Slavonic authorities, such as are given below. 
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achievements successfully executed. No nation has had a more 
sorrowful past, few, were racial questions at rest, have a fairer 
present, andnone a more brilliant future. Moreover, few nations 
have so little need to apply measures of denationalisation to other 
peoples to win them to their own civilization. _Magyardom has an 
attraction which few other civilizations possess. Jews, Slovaks, 
and many others in all walks of life, have often been proud to call 
themselves Magyars. Of the two greatest men of modern Hungary 
in action and thought, Kossouth and Petdéfi, the one had Slovakic 
connections ; the other had a Slovakic origin, and even a Slovakic 
name (Petrovitch). Yet the inspired poet and eloquent orator of 
revolution forgot their own race or connection, and became the two 
most impassioned champions of the Magyar supremacy that ever 
existed. Assuredly, if the Magyar people does use measures of 
compulsion upon other races, it is alike the blindest and most un- 
necessarily rigid policy it could adopt. Moreover, the present is 
the worst time at which it could be pursued. Hungary is un- 
doubtedly disturbed, and a ruthless policy of denationalising other 
nations and exalting Magyardom, might be disastrous in no common 
degree. It would not take much to enflame the national feelings of 
Serbs, Roumans, Croats, and Slovaks to a degree that it is terrible 
to contemplate. A Chauvinistic policy, a policy for the exclusive 
glorification of one race, and the universal debasement of many, is 
the worse that could be imagined, and eventually would make an- 
other Austria out of Hungary. She would become a complex of 
warring nationalities, and the dissolution of her political fabric would 
be imminent. If this be the case the best friends of Magyardom 
will be those who point out the dangers of such a course. In any 
case nothing is lost by an inquiry into the facts, and an endeavour 
to look at them from several standpoints. 

It might be well to preface our remarks by a few words on the 
Slavs generally, and especially upon Pan-Slavism, that well-known 
bugbear of terrified journalism in Hungary. Pan-Slavism was a 
movement which attracted much attention in England and some 
alarm in Germany, a number of years ago, when delegates from 
the various peoples met in Mascow. But, in general, the best 
opinion seems to be that it is merely a dream, useful doubtless in 
the abstract for purposes of sentiment, but ultimately unrealizable in 
practice. The most that ever could be hoped is some kind of loose 
union—almost certainly not federative in character, and possibly of 
the type of alliances between independent nations, similar to the 
Drei Kaiserbund of the last decade, or the Triple Alliance of the 
present. Differences in history and development and temperament 
appear to make this the only possible form of union between the 
Slav peoples, and even this is probably very far distant. Russians 
and Poles are never likely to unite. It is almost equally improbable 
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that Czechs and Slovaks would do so. The three most important 
Slavonic peoples in the Austrian realm, the Czechs, Croats, and 
Slovaks, are widely severed by differences of geography, of political 
condition, and of temperament. Their only bond of union really 
les in their language, and even in this respect the differences of 
each tongue are considerable. The Czechs who, are not of course 
under Hungarian rule, are in many ways the most interesting and 
individual of the Slavonic peoples in the Austrian realm. They 
have been deeply and momentously affected by contact with Ger- 
many, and have both owed much to Teutonic influences. They 
unquestionably possess considerable industrial ability, and their 
artistic inclinations show themselves alike in industria! and pictorial 
art, in their well known musical talents, and in their important, 
though too little known, literature. In asserting their national 
individuality they have been forced to contend against every dis- 
advantage. Their nobility, mowed down by the thirty years’ war, 
gave place to a landed gentry, almost wholly German in speech and 
character, while the Germanizing measures of Joseph II. were more 
successful in Bohemia than in any other part of the Hapsburg realm. 
In addition both Catholic and Evangelical forms of worship obtain, 
and the importance of the latter far exceeds its actual size. But in 
spite of these very serious difficulties, and in spite of the fact that 
industrial development has by no means wholly tended towards the 
triumph of the middle and lower classes, the Czechs have gradually 
gained the supremacy over the Germans in Bohemia. During the 
last decade the Czechs have been asserting their superiority, and 
even the short memory of the present writer can recollect a signifi- 
cant token of this. When he first saw Prag the names of the strcets 
were in German, now they are in Czechish, and this is but typical 
of the increasing superiority of the latter. Moreover, the latest 
development, Universal Suffrage, whatever its results, certainly has 
not been favourable to German influences outside Austria proper. 
Hence, though the Czechs may have undoubted grievances, their 
case is not intolerable, and they can hardly be said to suffer seriously 
from the tyranny or misrule of an alien race. 

With some important reservations the same remarks may be 
applied to the situation in Croatia, which, of course, lies in the Hun- 
garian kingdom. Like the Czechs the Croats have a literature and 
an independent and self-centred nationality. Otherwise they have 
great advantages, which the Czechs do not possess. The Ban or 
Governor of Croatia must be native-born, the landed gentry and 
nobility. are almost wholly Croat, and the Catholic Church (as is 
not the case in Bohemia) is wholly identified with the national move- 
ment. The result, accordingly, is that the national problem presents 
little difficulty. Croatian members are regularly returned to Parlia- 
ment, without the chance of landed proprietors of a different 
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nationality exercising undue influence on the electors, and, generally 
speaking, the Croatian land is animated and controlled by a 
genuinely united and national spirit. Its only danger lies in pres- 
sure from outside, pressure not in this case German, but Magyar. 
Through the Post Office—and through the connection with the port 
of Fiume—Magyar influence has contrived to secure the appoint- 
ment of a certain number of officials, and managed to impart a 
certain Magyar tone to the bureaucracy, and certain laws objection- 
able to Croats have also been passed. But they can hardly be said 
to have had serious grievances, till the policy of assimilation was 
much extended by the recent railway law, promoted by the Kossuth 
Ministry, against which both Croatian Parliamentary members and 
people so vigorously protested. But even this example of Mag- 
yarisation, though irritant, is not destructive. Magyar tactics may 
instigate a policy of pin pricks, but the Croats have the strategic 
command of the situation. Until the existing laws and constitu- 
tion are fundamentally altered, and it is difficult to see how such a 
revolution could occur, the real preservation of Croatian nationality 
cannot be seriously endangered. One has only to walk down to 
the famous Jellachich-Platz in Agram (Zagreb) and see the bronze 
statue of the famous Croatian Ban and General, Jellachich, pointing 
with his drawn sword towards Hungary, against which he carried fire 
and destruction in 1848-9, to realise this fundamental fact. If the 
Magyar Government permits this statue to stand, the constitutional 
position of Croatia can hardly totter. 

The case of the Slovaks is very different from either that of 
the Czechs or the Croats, for they have the disabilities of both with- 
out the advantages of either. They have not the historic and senti- 
mental unity of the Czechs, or the geographical unity of the Croats. 
The nobility and gentry ruling them are not of their own blood, as 
in Croatia. They are not gradually gaining the superiority over the 
element adverse to their nationality like the Czechs; precisely the 
contrary is, in fact, happening. Whereas in Croatia the Croats have 
the strategic command of the situation against the Magyars, in 
Slovakian Hungary the Magyars have the strategic command 
against the Slovaks. The latter are chiefly located on the northern 
and western boundaries of Hungary, whilst the Magyars are mainly 
united in the centre. They are an extremely mobile population, 
moving rapidly from place to place, and emigrating with more ease 
than other peoples in Hungary, they are many of them extremely 
poor. Hence it is easy for the landed proprietors to control local 
government. Again the Slovaks have not as large a middle class, 
or as good a literature as the Czechs. They are also more divided 
in religious beliefs than either the Croat or Czech, for the poor are 
mostly Catholic and the middle class chiefly Evangelical. Also they 
are extremely mixed in race—the most varied and diverse elements 
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entering into their composition. All the known elements of 
national unity, except that of language, are, therefore, wanting ; 
none the less that feeling of nationality exists, and 1s a fundamental 
fact on the political situation in Hungary to-day. No one, who has 
travelled in Hungary or Austria, accustomed even as he may be to 
the almost frenzied nationalization which meets him on every side, 
can doubt the intense reality of the feeling of nationality among the 
Slovaks. It is altogether idle to laugh at these pretensions, because 
their race is scattered and composed of diverse elements; as well 
might one laugh at « Jew or a Greek for asserting his national pride. 
It is even unnecessary to inquire how the feeling has arisen, though 
its origin is much disputed. The mere fact that nationality exists 
in such strength, when the motives prompting towards it are so 
weak, is in itself important in the highest degree _It certainly 
suggests that the national union has to some extent been produced 
by pressure from without, and that, as Mr. Chesterton is fond of 
telling us, it is not love of one another, but hatred of a neighbour, 
which has united the Slovaks, and made them one people. It is 
above all significant that this deep sense of nationality should exist, 
when confronted with a neighbour, like the Magyar, who appears 
to possess all the ability and efficiency of the German, together with 
an attractive quality in ruling a subject race to which the Teuton has 
never laid claim. 

In Hungary one came across two lines of defence, with reference 
to the Slovakic question, which were completely inconsistent with 
one another. The first admitted the facts, and advanced an excuse 
for them ; the second, by denying the facts, left it needless to offer 
any defence. The first plea was that somewhat drastic treatment of 
the Slovaks by the Magyars was natural and excusable, because of 
the avalanche of Pan-Slavism, with which Magyardom is threatened. 
This plea has been elsewhere discussed and dismissed. The second 
is that the Slovaks are perfectly contented with Magyar supremacy, 
and only express irritation when roused to frenzy by the agitation 
of self-seeking politicians. It has also been reported that these 
latter are paid with the gold of Berlin, for, as usual, the hand of the 
German Kaiser is supposed to be everywhere. This assertion has 
been seriously made, but I have seen the best reasons for disbeliev- 
ing it’ No one who has travelled in Hungary in Slovak districts, 
can doubt the intense reality of their feeling for the Slovak 
nationality. It is easy to be deceived about particular facts or 
circumstances, but very hard to be deceived about a general impres- 
sion of this kind, gathered from all sides and classes. I have met a 
number of educated and wealthy Slovak gentlemen, far beyond the 
reach of bribes who have spoken to me, almost with tears in their 
eyes, of the grievances of their people. Moreover, even if they did 
take gold from Berlin, it would prove nothing. Algernon Sidney 
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took gold from Louis XIV., the Irish Party from Cecil Rhodes, but 
no one thinks that the one was insincere in his Republicanism, the 
others insincere in their Nationalism, because of these transactions. 
That politicians should do these things does not prove that their 
grievances are unreal, but merely that their methods of redressing 
them are discreditable. I have the best reasons for believing that 
the Slavonic grievances are keenly felt, and I have seen enough to 
make it desirable to inquire if they really exist to the extent alleged. 
I give then, without further ado, a presentation of the Slovak case, 
from impressions derived from interviews with some of their leaders 
and from statistics and facts supplied to me by them. For the sub- 
sequent part of this article, insomuch as it is the presentation of a 
case, I accept no responsibility other than that of reproducing the 
views described with accuracy. I have seen enough of Hungary to 
know how difficult it is, owing to the passions of infuriated national- 
ism, to learn the truth. But it is at least essential that the British 
public shall not accept the statements of one party as absolute truth 
without hearing the other side. os 2 De 


IL—SLOVAKS UNDER MAGYAR RULE. 
THE SLOVAK CASE STATED BY THEMSELVES. 


“We want nothing else,” writes a distinguished Slovak author 
to me, “than the truth, and testimony that we live and are united 
like a true nation. For uneducated people we are not.” 

The great difficulty we Slovaks suffer under is the impossibility 
of making our grievances known to the world. Our writings, 
articles and literature, are seldom translated even into German, and 
we have not money and influence enough to secure a political pro- 
paganda in other countries, by the formation of societies in our 
favour, by publications, or other means. Yet we believe that the 
European world, and especially England and France, might be 
interested to know our position and our views. Certainly they could 
help us by their sympathy. We contend that hardly any people in 
Europe to-day have a harder lot, or endure greater suffering from 
the domination of an alien race, than the Slovaks. And our situa- 
tion is the worse because we must suffer in silence, while our masters 
—the Magyars—are able to give their version of history and of 
politics to an admiring world. Take, for instance, the case of Louis 
Kossuth. During his exile he was received by England and America 
with pzeans of applause as the champion of human liberty against 
tyranny and injustice. To the Slovak—as to some other nationali- 
ties in Hungary—this reception was the hollowest of mockeries and 
the deepest of disillusions. In this man—who was welcomed as the 
victim of oppression and the apostle of liberty, by the generous 
nations of the west, we saw only an oppressor and a tyrant, one 
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who, though himself of Slovakic connection, had set up gallows for 
many Slovaks, and done his best to degrade and crish our 
nationality. It is true that he was a victim of oppression by the 
Germans, but he himself—when in power—had been an oppressor 
of Slovaks, Serbs, and Roumans. We do not deny the greatness of 
the man, but only protest at the hollowness of the mockery which 
represents him as a deliverer of mankind. And such has always 
been our fate. The German and Magyar side of Hungarian politics 
have both been before the world, and their merits can be discussed. 
Our wrongs are not only not discussed, they appear not even to be 
known or suspected, so skilfully have Magyar influences veiled 
everything from the world. The visit of the “Eighty Club” to 
Hungary was cleverly stage-managed, and the visitors, who had in- 
herited traditions of political liberty from England, went away satis- 
. fied that they had found the same ideas in Hungary. Such liberty 
may exist, but it is only for Magyars. The constitution and laws 
may in theory be just to all peoples, but their practice is a very 
different story. 

What we complain of most, what will stand as our most com- 
plete indictment of Magyar policy, is the extensive and deliberate 
attempt to assimilate and denationalise all the non-Magyar elements 
in the Hungarian kingdom, whether Slovak, Serb, Roumanian, or 
German. This policy of ruthless Magyarisation is now being pur- 
sued in Hungary with much the same determination, and far more 
ultimate chances of success than was the policy of Germanisation 
pursued immediately after the rebellion of 1848-9. The majority of 
schools (al] are not yet absolutely controlled by the Magyar), are 
agents for the inculcation of Magyar ideas. Every attempt is made 
to instil the blessings of Magyardom into the minds of our children. 
During their brief period of education, our unfortunate children have 
to spend a large part of the time, which might be profitably spent 
in other subjects, in learning one of the hardest languages in the 
world, the agglutinative half-Asiatic Magyar tongue. Moreover, in 
most of the schools in purely Slovak districts the teachers and 
general system of education directly give encouragement and pro- 
motion to Magyarisation. Whatever be the claims of the Magyar 
to be the State language, none can deem it right that most of our 
schools should be used for the purpose of inculcating Magyar ideas 
upon Slovaks. What would be said in Ireland, for example, if the 
schools for children in Connaught were used as a means of promot- 
ing the supremacy of the English language and ideas, in opposition 
to the Irish? Nor were these the views of Déak, the Magyar states- 
man of the Aus-bleich. 

In the domain of the bureaucracy the policy of Magyarisation 
is most successfully pursued. Slovak towns are renamed with Mag- 
yar titles, many official notices are printed only in Magyar, statistics 
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and the like are manceuvred so as to give colour for extensive Mag- 
yarisation in non-Magyar districts. It is difficult for a Slovak to 
become an official, and, if he does so, every pressure 1s put on him 
to become a Magyar. Hence the extensions of railways, of public 
works, of education, and the like, are actually turned into movements 
for promoting Magyar supremacy. To oppose them is to be 
denounced for setting aside the interests of the country as a whole, 
to acquiesce in them is to promote the special and separate interests 
of Magyardom. In these directions the influence 1s all the more 
intolerable, because in some ways so insidious. These tactics have 
in many cases succeeded, and men, placed between the choice of 
advancement and abandonment of their nationality, have preferred 
the former. 


A narrow and re-actionary oligarchy, shut off from new ideas 
as by a great wall of China, rules over and oppresses us. _In Par- 
liamentary elections Slovaks are subjected to intimidation and undue 
pressure from local landed proprietors in many ways. Public 
meetings held for national purposes are liable to be broken up, 
speakers and editors are liable to imprisonment on flimsy charges of 
speaking against the Government. In local government the case is 
equally bad, and instances of oppression are as numerous and less 
justified, for while the Magyars number nearly half of the whole of 
Hungary, they are in a great minority in most of the Slovak districts. 
The result of the control thus acquired is, that we are hindered in 
small ways in our daily life by the racial prejudice of our rulers. We 
are obstructed in the pursuit of our industries, in the granting of 
licences and permits of various kinds, and in other ways too 
numerous to mention. None of these petty hindrances or insults 
may in themselves be serious, but when they are cumulative, they 
may have more disturbing and irritating effects than the infliction of 
great wrongs. Moreover, in some cases, the officialdom carries its 
interference in our private affairs to an intolerable length. A 
certain distinguished literary man received from Slavs in the United 
States—as a testimony to his services to their nationality—an em- 
broidered silken flag, bearing the Stars and Stripes, with streamers 
of the Slav tricolor attached. The recipient was anxious to present 
it to the Slovak national museum of his native town, but on inquiry 
discovered that it would be unwise to do so, as the authorities would 
confiscate it. The flag to this day remains unpresented. Here is 
another, and an almost incredible instance of tyranny. A man of 
Slovak birth, who had been an official, died leaving instructions for 
the inscription on his tombstone to be written in Slovak. For fear 
of the Magyar authorities interfering his relations dared not comply 
with the request, and as a compromise the inscription was put up in 
Latin. Here it is:— 
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Carolus Galanda 
Protokollista Sedis Orphanatis 
S. Comitatus Turociensis et Civis, 
S. Martiniensis, 1856-1900. 
Requiescas in Pace! 
So that the tyranny of the dominant race pursues us even to our 
graves, and violates the wishes of the dead! 

It may, perhaps, not be unimportant to note the true significance 
of the oft-repeated Magyar demand that the Hungarian Army 
should have the words of command given in Magyar, not in German. 
The real inner meaning of this demand, of course, was that regi- 
ments, consisting often almost entirely of Serbs, Roumans, Croats, 
or Slovaks, should be forced to learn Magyar in the barrack as well 
as in the school. We have not the same objection to learning 
German, for that tongue does not, in the same way, represent to us 
the language of a ruling and tyrannical race. It cannot be doubted 
that the Emperor Francis Joseph, in refusing the demand, was alive 
to this consideration. It was the method in which this demand was 
discussed in English papers, and the omission to see this point, 
which had such deep significance for us, which renders English views 
of Hungary often se exquisitely if not tragically, ludicrous to 
some of the inhabitants of that country. We feel sure that, if only 
the English nation were alive to our wrongs, we should then have 
taken the first step towards redressing them. 


STATISTICAL DETAILS. 


(The above portion contains the general charges; the details 
and statistics supporting them are given below in a written state- 
ment, given me by a learned Doctor Juris, and well-known Slovakic 
statistician, reproduced almost verbatim, though in a slightly 
abridged form—H.W.V.T.) 

Pepulation—In 1900 there were in Hungary, by the census 
figures, Magyars 8,742,307, or 45 per cent. in all ; Slovaks 2,010,671, 
or 10.5 per cent. In 1850 there were 4,818,170 Magyars, or 36.5 
per cent., and Slovaks 1,739,871, or 13.2 per cent. The relative 
rates of increase, therefore, from 1850-1900 are 16 per cent. for 
Slovaks ; 81 per cent. for Magyars; while the natural proportionate 
increase for the latter would be about 50 per cent.! The dispropor- 
tionate increase is, therefore, to be explained by several causes. 

(1) The Magyar has easier opportunities for acquiring wealth 
and for marriage. 

(2) Less emigration. The proportion of Magyar emigrants is 
2 per cent.; that of Slavs 15 per cent.—a significant difference. 

(3) The enforced assimilation of numbers of Germans, Jews, 
Slovaks, Ruthenians, Serbs, etc. 

(4) False statistical returns, made to further the process of 
assimilation. 
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Educational Position—The proportion of persons who can 
both read and write is—Magyars 61 per cent., Slovaks 50 per cent. ; 
yet the average among all peoples in Hungary is 51.6 per cent. Then 
again, the Slovaks have neither Secondary nor High Schools of 
their own. Four such existing institutions were taken over by the 
Magyar Government in the seventies. New ones were not per- 
mitted to be built. In the Elementary Schools the process of 
Magyarisation is ruthlessly pushed on. 


STATISTICS OF PROFESSIONS AND INDUSTRIES. 


For the whole of Hungary the statistics are :— 


RATIIINE, GI. cnvsesescesccsonovses 68.4 per cent. 
Industrial, Commercial, etc. ...... 19.6 - 
Official and Administrative, etc. ... 3.0 ‘ 
PIRAEUS ras 9.0 on 


The average for Magyars (outside Buda-Pesth) engaged in 
industry is about 20 per cent.; ditto, Slovaks, about 22 per cent. 
(The latter is considerably above the general average for the 
country). 

Administration —We see a great holding-back and depression 
of Slovaks in the department of Administration and official positions. 
Thus we find that the percentage of Magyars holding such posts is 
70 per cent.; percentage of all other nationalities in Hungary, 30 
percent. (This is still worse, when it is considered that this leaves 
out of calculation the statistics of Croatia, where affairs are to a 
large extent managed by the Croats themselves). 

The Slovaks have 4 royal judges, 1 royal notary, 11 professors 
of the Secondary Schools. Here, though the proportions would 
not be so high as in other directions, the statistics seem to indicate 
that the claims of Slovaks have been systematically rejected. 

The Magyars rule our (and other) nationalities through their 
advantage in Parliament, and by means of their control of the 
administrative and official class, by means of Magyarising Schools, 
through the gentry and the nobility, and by means of the power of 
great capitalists (chiefly Jews). The small landed proprietors 
(nearly 74 per cent. of the land is agricultural, 11 per cent. meadow) 
should be to-day in material comfort, considering our grain and flour 
exports, and not be compelled, as they are being, to emigrate. Even 
in the not very important industries of Hungary a distinct decline is 
apparent, and there is much discontent. Everything seems to point 
to a greater crisis for the poor classes in the future. As for the 
Slovaks the results of all this, and of the special tendencies of Mag- 
yarising policy, may be summed up by the statement that the 
number of Slovak emigrants to other lands is 15 per cent., that of 
the Magyars only 2 per cent.! 
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COBDEN AND SECULAR EDUCATION. 


IT was as an advocate of Education that Cobden first came to the 
front. The establishment of the Manchester Atheneum was a 
wise and far-seeing method for the better culture of the middle- 
class element in industry and trade. For that class the standard 
of education was poor, but for the artizan and the labourer educa- 
tion was almost non-existent. The bulk of the population received 
only such instruction as could be imparted in the Sunday School by 
voluntary teachers who, in some cases, were hardly less ignorant 
than those whom they had to teach. 

Cobden made more than one honest and determined effort to 
grapple with the problem of national education, but was baffled 
The stubbornness of some, the bigotry of more, and the apathy of 
most of the public condemned the bulk of the labouring classes to 
illiteracy. 

Mr. James Simpson was invited in 1836 by the Corporation of 
Liverpool to deliver a course of lectures on Education, and he was 
induced to speak also in Manchester. He gave thirteen lectures, 
the first of which was delivered April 27th, 1836, and at the end 
of the course was entertained at a public dinner, May 25th, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Thomas Wyse, M.P. The first choice of the 
Committee was Mr. Cobden, who was its Chairman, but a heavy 
domestic bereavement having occurred in his family, he was unable 
to be present. The intention of the promoters was the establish- 
ment of a local society for the advocacy of “an efficient plan of 
education.” © Cobden’s health was drunk with much enthusiasm, 
after some eulogistic words by the Chairman. Mr. Archibald 
Prentice, in his speech, alluded to what Cobden had done for the 
education of his workpeople.! 

It was on this occasion that Cobden called together the 
ministers of the different denominations for an informal conference 
at his warehouse in Mosley Street.2 The “ religious difficulty” was 
the hindrance then, as it still is, in the way of a really national 


1. “ National Education: Report of the speeches delivered at a dinner given 
to James Simpson, Esq., by the friends of Education in Manchester.” Prentice 


and Catterall, 1836, pp. 3, 21, etc. 
2. Speech, January 22, 1851. 
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system. The friends of education were encouraged to go forward, 
and in the following year they made a step forward. This 
brought into the field the Rev. Hugh Stowell, a man of high 
character, of real benevolence, of great local influence, and one of 
the leaders of the evangelical party in the Anglican Church. He 
was a vigorous exponent of the “no popery ” cry, and the fact that 
Mr. Wyse, the Roman Catholic M.P. for Waterford, was the leading 
speaker, would not lessen his antagonism to the proposed 
demonstration.3 

The circumstances are fully explained in an admirable letter 
written by Cobden, in view of Mr. Stowell’s opposition. This 
document appeared in the Manchester Guardian, October 25th, 
1837, and was also circulated in pamphlet form. 


To THE REV HUGH STOWELL. 


(To the Editor of the Manchester Guardian). 


Sir,—On Saturday, the 14th inst., an advertisement appeared 
in the Manchester papers, and it has since,-with slight alterations, 
been published as a handbill, inviting a general meeting of the 
friends of National Education, and declaring:that it was called with 
the philanthropic object of offering a demonstration in favour of 
some comprehensive system of national education, but, at the same 
time, that it was not intended to propound the details of any par- 
ticular plan; and to avoid committing the judgments of those 
present upon a subject so little understood, no resolutions were to 
be .noved, or any petition agreed to; the proceedings were 
designed, as expressed, for the purpose of “ awakening the public 
mind to a knowledge of the abandoned condition of the younger 
portions of this great and:rapidly augmenting population, and also 
to arouse the legislature to a commensurate effort tor remedying 
the evil.” 

Attached to the placard are the signatures of 145 individuals, 
with their residences. The following are particulars of the religious 
professions, and other characteristics of the requisitionists :— 


38 Churchmen, 
38 Unitarians, 
23 Independents, 
15 Methodists, 
11 of the Society of Friends, 
9 Baptists 
5 of the Scotch Church, 
3- Stowell died in the same year as Cobden. He is noticed in the “ Dic- 


tionary of National Biography” (L'V. 7) There is also a life of him by J. B. 
Marsden (1868). He was an energetic temperance worker. 
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2 Roman Catholics, 

2 Moravians, 

1 of the Scotch Secession Church, 
1 Swedenborgian. 


145 


Amongst the signatures were those of nine Members of 
Parliament, representing more than half a million of people; thir- 
teen magistrates; the Chairmen of the Directors of our Royal 
Institution, and Atheneum; and the Honorary Secretary of our 
Philosophic Society. The list comprises men of eminence in every 
profession ; several individuals of scientific and literary attain- 
ments; the most wealthy, intelligent, and influentail, amongst the 
bankers, merchants, and manufacturers of Manchester; and some 
of the leading men of all the boroughs and principal towns of 
Lancashire. 

Such are the parties, and the avowed object with which they 
stood before the public, when, yesterday, a letter bearing your 
signature appeared, addressed to the inhabitants of Manchester, 
and calling their attention to the meeting which they had been 
“ speciously ” invited to attend, in which you clarmed to be heard 
as “the accredited guardian of the moral and religious interests of 
the inhabitants of Manchester,” whilst you “ put them in possession 
of some of the features of the projected scheme, together with 
some of the objections -o which it lies open.” 

You then proceed to describe the system of education, which 
the requisitionists have in view to be one for “the mgid exclusion 
of the Bible, as an entire volume, from the ordinary hours and 
course of education,” one which would put “a national indignity on 
the word of God,” “an irreligious education which would elevate 
man from a brute only to approximate him to the fiend, adding 
refinement to his sensuality, and subtlety to his mischievousness” ; 
—a system’ which, you proceed to say, is to serve “not the baptists, 
not the independents, not the presbyterians, not the methodists, not 
the members of the establishment,” but for the “ Roman Catholics, 
Socinians, and infidels.” Such are, verbatim, the allegations con- 
tained in the pamphlet published in your name. 


The charges, directly and broadly made, are of falsehood in 
the first place, to cover the perpetration of diabolical machinations 
against the souls of the entire youth of the nation; and then, as 
if these infernal designs required an alloy of meanness to reduce 
them to the basest level, there is the slight additional accusation, 
that “the ladies of Manchester were to be lured into supporting 
the meeting, by the tempting bait of sweetmeats and confectionery.” 
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For proof of these heavy charges, you proceed to say that, 
although “it may appear premature and unfair to anticipate the 
outline of a measure which is yet only in embryo, and around which 
an intentional obscurity has been thrown, yet enough has escaped 
from the ‘central education society,’ or transpired through the 
periodical press, or in the lectures of certain lecturers, who have 
obviously been designed as pioneers for the project, to warrant us 
in inferring (!) that the intended plan is to be essentially the same 
with that which has been inflicted upon Ireland, and more recently 
attempted in Liverpool” Here is a compound assumption, first of 
a plan (whilst the requisitionists disavow all plans), and next of an 
especial plan, involving all those flagitious results, just referred to ; 
and all based upon a passing allusion to a society with which not 
one of the requisitionists has the remotest connection, a vague 
reference to newspapers which are not specified, and an allusion 
to some lecturers, not one of whom is named! 


I should consider it quite a waste of words to otter one syllable 
of disproof against such assumption. Nor do I think a word otf 
comment necessary. The “central society of education,” to which 
you allude, under the impression that it advocates the Irish system, 
has no plan. Its object is simply, as the first passage of its pros- 
spectus intimates, “to collect, to classify, and to diffuse information 
concerning the education of all classes.” Its aim is, in fact, an 
analytical inquiry as is that of any society for chemical or geological 
research, but applied to different objects. The central society of 
education seeks to place the subject of its researches amongst the 
list of sciences, and well does education deserve a place there! 
Had you ever seen its prospectus, or perused one of its publica- 
tions, or even glanced at a. list of its members, including men of all 
parties—had you been, however slightly, informed upon these 
points, you would not have identified the central society with the 
Irish, or any other system. 


” 


I perceive that you object to a national system as “wznecessary. 
“Those,” you observe, “who are most clamorous about the want 
of education for the people are frequently those who are most 
ignorant of the actual state of our population. The truth is that 
the great proportion of the rising generation have been taught to 
read ; and if they have not been further educated, it has arisen from 
the absence of leisure or of inclination to learn, rather than from 
the lack of facilities for learning.” In appealing to facts, I shall 
first call your attention to the state of your own town of Salford. 
My authority is the “ accredited” report of the Manchester Statis- 
tical Society. The population of Salford is found to be 55,000; 
and the number of children attending schools is 12,975, of whom 
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3,131 attend day or evening schools only ; 

3,400 attend both day and Sunday Schools ; 

6,434 attend Sunday Schools only ; 
whilst 3,010 children, between the ages of five and fifteen, receive 
no instruction whatever. By the above table, it appears that one- 
half of the children of Salford,who receive instruction, attend Sunday 
schools only. What becomes of the 6,434 Sunday scholars during 
the week? The laws forbid that they shall be employed in 
factories until the age of 13; what, then, becomes of these un- 
fortunates between the ages of five and thirteen? Ne who has 
passed through your borough cannot fail to have seen this neg- 
lected portion of your population loitering and playing in the streets 
and alleys, covered with dirt, and exposed to accidents, or the still 
worse contact of the vices—the drunkenness and oaths—of their 
parents. But where are the 3,010 children of Salford, between five 
and fifteen, who receive no instructlon in the week or on the 
Sabbath? I do not call on you, as a Christian minister in Salford, 
to account for the whole of these stray lambs from the fold; but 
I do feel, that you have rashly incurred a fearful responsibility, in 
proclaiming to the world, with these uninstructed children 
immediately surrounding you, that a national effort was not neces- 
sary; and that “the great proportion of the rising generation have 
been taught to read, and do not lack facilities for learning.” For 
Manchester, Bury, and Liverpool, similar tables of the state of 
education have, with unquestionable accuracy, been prepared by 
the Manchester Statistical Society. In Liverpool, one half of the 
children are receiving no sort of education; and, in the four 
boroughs of Salford, Manchester, Bury, and Bolton, 51,117 children, 
or nearly one-tenth of the whole population, are quite destitute of 
any means of instruction. Yet you say the present system of 
popular education “has hitherto worked in a highly satisfactory 
manner.” Satisfactory! Yes, for the gin shops, the pawnbrokers, 
and the workhouse! Satisfactory for the lunatic asylums, the 
prisons, arid the hangman—bear witness those returns of the dis- 
proportionate numbers of uneducated wretches who crowd our 
gaols and hulks. Satisfactory! Yes, satisfactory for that dull class 
of mental despots, who, unequal to the task of soaring above free 
intellect, would not scruple to depress their fellow men into the 
ranks of the brutes that perish, if thus they might be able to put a 
curb upon their reason, and crush their souls under the weight of 
their leaden bigotry! But it is a state of things sufficiently un- 
satisfactory to fill with shame and humiliation all who can aypre- 
ciate wherein consists the true greatness of their country, and all 
who labour for that greatest of all worldly objects, the elevation of 
the human species. 
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Not to rely upon the evidence of one society, however rm nowned 
for the fidelity of its statistical details, I will adduce the testimony 
of the British and Foreign School Society— itself the first champions of 
the voluntary system—as to the “satisfactory working” of the past 
and present means of education. Their thirty-second annual 
report, published last May, states, at the outset, that “it is impos- 
sible to take even a cursory glance at the present state of elemen- 
tary education in England, without finding abundant cause for 
national humiliation. The spread of knowledge has been by no means 
commensurate with the increase of wealth, the advancement of 
population, or the enlargement of political privileges. A frightful 
amount of ignorance still envelopes and deforms some of the fairest 
portions of our land.” Yet you tell us, on the contrary, that “there 
is no such fearful destitution of instruction amongst us!” 

But let us hear the facts, which alone, in such a question, are 
worth a straw. In the town of Thame, in Oxford, and its suburbs, 
there are 1,200 poor children, and only 197 who enjoy the advan- 
tages of weekly instruction. In parts of Bucks, named in the same 
report, not more than ten in one hundred of the labourers and their 
wives can read, and only one in ninety can write. In the Pershore 
district of Worcestershire, including a population of 14,000 persons, 
spread over sixty-six parishes, there are only twelve schoolmasters. 
And in the parts of Kent referred to, only twenty-five miles from 
London, not above one labourer in fifteen can read and write. 

But to ascend from sectional details to the condition of the 
British Empire; in the Edinburgh Review for April last (No. 131) 
is an article upon a speech delivered by Mr. Wyse, which enters 
into elaborate calculations as to the number of schools, the amount 
of education, its quality, etc., throughout the entire kingdom, all 
deduced from authentic parliamentary returns, carefully compared 
and checked by the statements of other statistical inquirers. The 
result is the appalling fact that, in England and Wales only one 
half of the children between the ages of six and twelve are provided 
with week-day or secular instruction; and that additional schools 
are now wanting for as great a number as the existing schools can 
at present accommodate, or about one million and a half of 
children! 

But, grievous as is this statement, it would yet afford some 
consolation, did we not also know the nature of that which is often 
mis-called education. To enter into an analysis of the character 
of education in this country would be impossible in so short a time, 
and within my narrow limits. I will, therefore, content myself with 
one example, taken from the report of the state of education in 
your own town; premising that the accounts from Bolton, Bury, 
Liverpool, and Manchester, are of precisely the same complexion. 
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“In the borough of Salford, one mistress stated that she had 
expended no less than 10s. in the purchase of books only three 
years ago, but that they were now lost, or so dirty and torn as to 
be utterly useless. In three schools there were no books at all; 
in another mere remnants; one had a single copy of ‘ Reading 
Made Easy’ ; and in other 19 schools the supply was wretched ; 
five only out of the whole number of 65 appearing to be tolerably 
well provided.” 

Yet you argue that our means of education are abundant, 
because “our day schools are scantily attended.” Ought any 
person to be at a loss for the cause after knowing their character 
and quality? Nay, ought we not to rejoice, when we learn from 
the same report, that the school rooms are often either damp, dirty 
cellars, or dilapidated garrets—generally used for dwelling, dormi- 
tory, and schoolroom ; accommodating, in many cases, families of 
seven or eight persons, and in one or two instances being at the 
same moment used as a schoolroom and hen roost; ought we not 
to rejoice that children are permitted to loiter in your streets and 
passages, rather than be thrust into the pestiferous atmosphere of 
those constant abodes of fevers and other infectious maladies, and 
where ncthing upon earth, deserving the name of education, can 
be acquired? Because these (so-called) schools are partially 
deserted, you draw the inference that, therefore, “ to educate all is 
an utopian idea,” except it be intended to “employ a system of 
coercion utterly at variance with our free institutions.” Before 
appealing to force, let us try what will be the answer to an zmv2ztation 
to all classes, to come and partake of the advantages of an improved 
system of tuition, conducted by properly trained masters, in com- 
modious school houses: when that has been tried and failed, then 
will be the proper time to talk of corecion. But probably you 
have not perused the reports of the Governor of New York, or of 
the governors of the other States of America, or even of the 
Ministers of Instruction on the Continent. Had your read those 
State papérs, or any one of them, you would have seen that to 
educate all the people is not an utopian idea; for there might you 
have been satisfied, that a Minister of Instruction may be made to 
account for every child at school, just as easily as the officer of a 
regiment can be held responsible for the names on his muster-roll. 
And nothing would be more easy than for a like task to be similarly 
accomplished by a Minister of Instruction in England ; but then he 
must not be a sleek, voluptuous, and slothful character ; less fruitful 
in works than excuses ; one wanting, if not in sincerity, in talent. 

Whilst you oppose a national system, you are tavourable to an 
increase of the parliamentary grant. During the last four years, 
%80,000 have been given for the erection of schools. Two- 
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thirds of this sum have gone to the building of national 
schools belonging to the Established Church. The accounts pub- 
lished respecting the progress made in these schools of late, par- 
ticularly in a pamphlet recently written by Mr. Hickson, are very 
unsatisfactory. But no official reports have been published for the 
information of the public. Now, as the money for these schools is 
paid out of the consolidated fund, in other words, trom the pockets 
of the people at large, the public generally ought to receive the 
benefits of the grant; and this cannot be done while there is a 
religious test applied to every pupil. This is an injustice which 
applies with peculiar force to the community in which we reside, 
composed as it is of a majority of sectarians; and it is still more 
unjust towards the population of the surrounding districts, where 
nearly two-thirds are out of the pale of the church. It must be 
evident, therefore that, before Parliament can increase the school 
grants, an arrangement must be made, which shall give to all sects 
an equal benefit from the public schools. Unless some such 
agreement can be come to, it is pretty certain that such parlia- 
mentary grants will not be allowed by the dissenting and liberal 
representatives in future. 

It is not my intention to enter upon the subject of religious 
instruction, except to notice the reiterated appeal made in your 
letter for the Bible, and the whole Bible as a class book in schools. 
Your attack upon the Liverpool Corporation Schools, for excluding 
the Bible from their classes, leads me to infer that you have not 
visited these excellent establishments ; in one of which I spent an 
hour very lately, and there found a clergyman of the Church of 
England in the centre of a circle of 20 boys, each holding a perfect 
copy of the Scriptures in his hand, from which they were reading. 
It is true the ordinary mode is to teach reading from selections of 
Scripture (and this plan has the sanction of such authorities as 
Locke, Dr. Jebb, Pestalozzi, and De Fellenburg ; it is also practised 
in America, Saxe-Weimar, Saxony, and Prussia); but | will venture 
to say, there is no school in England or Ireland in which the Bible 
may not be read by the children to their ministers of religion, if a 
time be agreed upon for the purpose. But I am obliged to close 
these observations. In doing so I make no apology for addressing 
you, since your letter contained an aspersion upon my motives, in 
common with those of my fellow requisitionists. I have 
endeavoured to avoid every topic of a personal or irritating nature ; 
and it is in the same spirit, that I beg you will learn, by a careful 
observation of the success of the great meeting on Thursday, how 
far you are regarded by the inhabitants of Manchester, when you 
advise them to stay away from that entertainment, “as the 
accredited guardian of their religious and moral interests,” or how 
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far they are disposed, on this and future occasions, to bestow that 
sacred trust upon their own clear judgments and conscientious con- 
victions.—And I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
RICHARD COBDEN. 
Manchester, 24th October, 1837. 


Mr. Stowell’s opposition did not prevent the success of the 
“ great festival on national education,” which was held October 26th, 
1837, in the Theatre Royal, and was attended by 2,200 persons. 
The tickets for the House and the Boxes were 3s. 6d., and for the 
gallery Is. The tables were supplied with confectionery and 
fruit. Wine was on sale, and the profits were given to the objects 
of the meeting. The early Victorian method of political and social 
propaganda was largely by means of dinners. The belief that 
people could assemble and listen to speeches without the support 
of meat and drink was still in the embryonic stage. Mr. Mark 
_ Philips, M.P., presided, and there was a great muster of local 
Liberals. Lord Brougham and Bishop Stanley sent letters of 
apology. The chief speakers included Messrs. Wilderspin, G. W. 
Wood, M.P., Thomas Wyse, M.P., Absolom Watkin, and James 
Simpson. Although Mr. Cobden was a member of the Committee 
which arranged this gathering he took no public part in the meet- 
ing, although there can be no doubt that his reply to the Rev. Hugh 
Stowell was a most important service. 

Mr. Wyse’s co-religionists took advantage of his presence in 
Manchester, and an address was presented to him at S. Augustine’s 
School by the Catholic Sunday School teachers, October 27th, 
1837.4 Cobden accompanied him, and there were loud calls for 
him, and in a few words, he expressed his admiration for Wyse’s 
efforts. “Many people,” he said, “ undervalued education, and said 
it would not procure them their rights and liberties, nor supply the 
poor with bread ; but he would tell them education was a check to 
tyranny and oppression—a tyrant could never lord it over an 
educated people. Indeed, so much did the advocates of slavery 
hate instruction, that in some of the Southern State of the American 
Union it was made felony to teach writing.” 

Mr. Cobden’s plan was for a rate-supported system of secular 
education. Had it been adopted the nation would have been 


3. Wyse had a remarkable career. He advocated a subordinate Parliament 
for Ireland, but would not pledge himself to O’Connell. He took office under 
Melbourne, and again under Russell, but was defeated at Waterford in 1847 by 
the Young Ireland party, whose doctrine of physical force he would not accept. 
In 1849 he was appointed British Minister at Athens. During the Crimean 
War, Wyse and the French Ambassador were the virtual Governors of Greece. 
The Hellenes appreciated his high qualities and genuine friendship, and when 
Sir Thomas Wyse died in 1862 his funeral was a national one. There is a 
notice of him in the “ Dictionary of National Biography.” 
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spared two generations of futile squabbles, and we should not have 
to lament the defects that are still so glaring in the educational 
methods of the country. The advocacy of Wyse and Simpson led 
to the opening of several schools, but in the severe commercial 
depression that followed they were for the most part given up. One 
of the survivals was a school in the old Meeting House of the Society 
of Friends in Jackson’s Row. Mr. Henry Ashworth interested 
himself in the foundation of one at Bolton, and Cobden spoke at 
the meeting held for its promotion.5 

Some twenty of the pupils of a Manchester infant school were 
taken to Sabden as an object lesson. A little stone school at 
Sabden was the first material form in which Cobden’s enthusiasm 
for education took shape. A paragraph in the Manchester Times 
of May 2oth, 1837, is worthy of reproduction as showing the day of 
small things in matters educational. 

“ SABDEN, near Clitheroe——On Monday (May 15th, 1837) 
the infant children receiving instruction under Mr. and Mrs. 
Pashley underwent a public examination at the new school 
room erected at the sole charge of Messrs. Sheriff, Foster and 
Co., before a very numerous and highly respectable audience. 
They answered the questions put to them very satisfactorily, 
and during the whole time of their examination were cheerful, 
and appeared quite at east, notwithstanding the great number 
of strangers by whom they were surrounded. So great was 
the interest excited on the occasion that many attended from 
considerable distances, and from the crowded state of the room 
numbers could not obtain admittance, and, consequently, were 
disappointed. The schoolroom is very neatly fitted up, and in 
connection with it there is a room for public examination, etc., 
a library-room, a Jecture-room, and a dwelling-house for the 
teachers, all finished in a chaste manner, at a cost of about 
£700. After the examination the company were addressed by 

the Rev. Dr. Powell, of Clitheroe; the Rev. Mr. Fraser, of 
Bolton-le-Moors ; and Richard Cobden, Esq., of Manchester. 
The speeches of, these gentlemen were animated and 
interesting. The Rev. Dr. Powell stated to the meeting that, 
through the liberality of the present chief magistrate of 
Clitheroe, James Thompson, Esq., that borough would soon 
have a similar institution, an announcement which was 
received with great applause. The Rev. Wm. Fraser men- 
tioned one fact which is worth repeating, viz., that in infidel 
France (as she is not unfrequently called) in the year 1833, the 
Government granted £600,000 for the purpose of public educa- 


5 <Ashworth’s Reminiscences. 
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tion, whilst in this country in the same year only £20,000 was 

granted for similar purposes.”6 

The Sabden children in their turn became missionaries. The 
pupils of the Sabden Infant School were taken to Padiham for a 
public examination. The laudable object of stirring up the educa- 
tional zeal of Padiham was thus promoted.” 

Cobden spoke at a meeting held July 31st, 1838, in Gould 
Street—a poor district of Manchester—for the purpose of 
explaining to the parents of the district the advantages of a school 
which was about to be opened there. Many of the schools then in 
existence were deplorably bad, or some of Cobden’s remarks would 
have been unsaid. “ Perhaps some of those present might be told 
by some of their neighbours, ‘Oh, I was educated, but it was no 
use to me.’ But let them imagine what sort of education these 
persons had received, and of whom. Perhaps it would be found 
that the teachers were persons who could not find any other employ- 
ment; soldiers, perhaps, who, after cutting the throats of their 
fellow men, and long habits of swearing, etc., turned schoolmaster. 
Why, if anyone wanted good machinery, would he go to a broken- 
down cheesemonger who had taken up that business? But if neces- 
sary that man should serve seven years’ apprenticeship to making 


6. Immediately following this is another contribution to the history of the 
little village below Pendle. 

“SaBpDEN TEMPERANCE ‘IEA Party.—On Monday afternoon about 200 mem- 
bers of the Temperance Society in Sabden and the neighbourhood, sat down to 
tea in the new schoolroom. There was a band of music in attendance, which 
added much to the pleasures of the party. After tea the company was addressed 
by several gentlemen on the subject of teetotalism. Mr. Cobden stated that he 
had witnessed in Boston, America, a year or two since, the annual celebration 
of their national independence, and during the whole of their festivities on that 
occasion not one intoxicated person was seen, though ten years before these 
anniversaries of the establishment of their “ country’s freedom” were chietly 
distinguished by scenes of drunkenness and broils.”’ 

bden, in his daily practice, closely approximated to teetotalism, and at 
various stages of his career showed a clearer conception of the importance of 
the temperance question than most of his contemporaries belonging to the 
governing classes. If these had been as zealous for temperance and education 
as they were for aggression and war it would have been better for the nation. 

7. In addition to the school and library the work-people had opportunities 
offered by the firm for hiring allotments. 

Penpte Hix, April 6th, 1835.—Rules for letting allotments of land for garden 
ground:—Ist. The ground to be held in possession, if desired, as long as the 
present firm shall rent it, subject notwithstanding to the following rules.—2nd. 
The rent to be the same in proportion to the quantity as that paid for the ad- 
joining ground, with the addition only of the expense incurred by enclosing. 
—8rd. The rent to be paid half-yearly (afterwards altered to yearly in advance), 
—4th. Any person neglecting to cultivate his plot of land for one year or more, 
the plot shall be liable to be let to another person.—ith. If any one who may 
hold a plot of ground shall leave the village, he may let it, with what there may 
be in it, at a valuation to any other person, on giving notice to, and obtaining the 
sanction of the Firm.—6th. Any one wishing to give up his plot may do so at 
any time by giving three months’ notice from Christmas.—7th. It will be 
expected that no buildings of any kind will be made upon the grounds without 
lea ve. 
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machinery or printing calico, how much more necessary that the 
man should be rightly trained whose duty it was handle the still 
more delicate machinery of the human mind?” In the same per- 
suasive manner he proceeded to point out the practical benefits of 
education in everyday life. Another school was opened in Wilmott 
Street, Hulme, August 21st, 1838, and Cobden was present on that 
occasion also. 

Cobden early, and justly, acquired a high reputation as an 
advocate of national education, for it was in that capacity that John 
Bright first made his acquaintance. 

“T went over to Manchester,” said Mr. Bright, “to call upon 
him to ask him if he would be kind enough to come and speak at 
our education meeting, which was about to be held in the School- 
room of the Baptist Chapel in West Street of that town. I found 
him in his office in Mosley Street. I introduced myself to him. I 
told him what I wanted. His countenance beamed with pleasure 
to find that there were others that were working in this question, 
and he without hesitation agreed to come. He came and he spoke, 
and though he was then so young as a speaker, yet the qualities of 
his speech were such as remained with him so long as he was able 
to speak at all—clearness, logic, and conversational eloquence, a 
persuasiveness which, when conjoined with the absolute truth there 
was in his eye and countenance—a persuasiveness which it was 
almost impossible to resist.”8 

At a later period Cobden was the most influential supporter of 
the Lancashire Public Schools Association, which afterwards 
became the National Public Schools Association. The plan then 
proposed was one of secular education supported out of the rates, 
and managed by committees specially elected for that purpose. 
This was opposed by many of the Anglicans because it did not 
provide for theological teaching, and by the Dissenters because 
they applied their voluntary theory alike to the church and the 
schoo]. The history of education in the nineteenth century is 
largely the story of these miserable sectarian squabbles. Even yet 
the nation does not realise how much it has lost and is losing, by 
these squalid controversies, but in sheer weariness of the wrangling 
that discredits religion is being driven to the only logical solution— 
that of secular education.9 
WILLIAM E. A. AXON. 


8. Speech at the inauguration of the Bradford Cobden Memorial, July 25th, 
1877 

9. The official papers of the organization are in the Manchester Reference 
Library, and will need careful attention if ever the history of popular education 
in England comes to be written. Some curious particulars are given in Espinasse’s 
“Literary Reminiscences,” pp, 349-365, 
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SOME TENDENCIES IN SOCIAL 
EVOLUTION. 


THOSE who are fully conscious of the great advantage of complete 
intellectual emancipation are most capable of appreciating the 
necessity for the fullest measure of social freedom. But the 
serious consideration comes to be, how far is complete social liberty 
realisable even with freer institutions than we now have, while the 
masses of the people remain in mental serfdom? At the present 
time public attention is focussed on political reform, and there is 
some reason to fear that too much may be expected of political 
reform. It is one of the dangers of modern times that people have 
accustomed themselves to expect that legislative enactment z# 
ztself will effect the necessary improvement in social life. This 
tendency is conceived of a disposition to believe that the needed 
improvement in society can be effected by purely artificial means. 
It is a terrible fallacy. It shows evidence of an insufficient concep- 
tion of the nature and extent of social problems. While civilised 
society in its constitution is essentially out of harmony with what 
is known as the state of Nature, and accordingly very largely arti- 
ficial in its organisation, there are influences inseparable from 
social Man which transcend the artificiality on which society is 
based. The mere arrangement of society does not completely 
overcome the individuality of man, although it undeniably 
influences, indeed, perhaps, in the case of the majority, it largely 
makes or mars life. But there is still something left, and it is this 
something which makes the individual man higher and greater than 
his social state. This quality in man has ever stood above the 
external conditions of life. If there were any reason to believe 
that it can ever be otherwise, then the ultimate decadence of man- 
kind might well be contemplated. 

Now the existence of this higher quality in man constitutes a 
living protest against the suggestion that a far-reaching improve- 
ment in physical environment is all that is needed to usher in the 
Millennium. That a general improvement in the conditions of life 
is more than necessary, and that such an improvement would do 
‘much to help Man in his ascent is beyond dispute ; but we live ina 
time when it is needful to urge that something more is demanded. 
The age we live in has become disgracefully artificial, and it is 
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largely the pronounced character of this artificiality which has 
accentuated, if not largely created, the evils of modern civilization. 
Industrial society is wholly artificial in its conception and organisa- 
tion. It has dragged man away from natural life into artificial life, 
and it has contrived, and with outstanding success, to make masses 
of men as artificial as itself. This tendency is not new. In per- 
haps a slightly different form it was experienced in earlier civiliza- 
tions. Its effect was the same relatively. It materialized social 
life, and in the process of materialization the ‘progress of civiliza- 
tion was effectually arrested, and peoples who had advanced con- 
siderably suffered grievous decline from which they have not 
recovered to this day. 

The bane of advancing civilization is ill-regulated material 
prosperity. The artificiality of life which comes of material ad- 
vancement without any restraint, is the one great obstacle to the 
rational development of society. Happily, there is reason to believe 
that the movements which are progressing among the civilized 
peoples, bid fair to herald the dawn of a day of greater wisdom than 
has yet been known, for greater efforts than hitherto are being 
made to discount the advantages of phenomenal material 
prosperity. 

Three distinct movements, which are advancing simultaneously, 
give some assurance of the progress of mankind towards a higher 
state of life than the world has yet known; (1) the movement to- 
wards freedom and clearness in thinking ; (2) the movement towards 
simplicity of life; and (3) the movement which has for its 
object the improvement of the social environment. The first of 
these great movements has been long in gaining strength, but at 
last there are signs that masses of the people have learned the 
advantage of the unrestricted use of the mental faculties, and have 
come to recognise the important part which camplete freedom in 
thinking plays in the progress of everything which makes for the 
advancement of Man. 

The movement towards simplicity of life is, however, 
but meagrely understood yet. It is really a revolt against that 
artificialisation of life which has been the most disastrous result of 
the material prosperity of the past century. As has been said, men 
have allowed themselves to be gradually dragged away from 
natural ways of living, and to the overwhelming majority of the 
present, as well as recent generations, life under anything like 
natural conditions is but a dream, and perhaps a dream which it is 
not considered desirable to see realised. The objections to a more 
natural life are really the objections which the difficulties in the 
way of realising such a life suggest. The opposition to a simple 
and wholesome way of living for high and low is conceived of an 
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indisposition to give up prevailing customs. And curious as some 
will think it, the disadvantages of present day life are clung to by 
those who suffer the disadvantages quite as tenaciously as are the 
advantages by those who enjoy them. The nich and the poor, 
Dives and Lazarus, alike resist change. For instance, those who 
have observed the very slow progress in simpie hygienic reform 
despite the weight of medical counsel in favour of sweeping reform 
in that direction, must be deeply conscious of the conservatism of 
the average person even in what touches the personal physical life. 

The movement towards the improvement of the social environ- 
ment has, however, in the past few years, made enormous progress, 
and its progress is one of the most encouraging signs of the 
humanist tendencies of modern times. While much remains to be 
done by the individual, which might well be done, it is a happy 
augury for the future that a consciousness of the general unsatis- 
factoriness of social conditions is being developed among all classes. 
While the extension of this great social movement is a source of 
deep satisfaction to the weary reformer, the movement itself is 
yet a source of some concern. One of the dangers in this over- 
artificial age is that individual action may be, in some measure, dis- 
couraged among the ignorant by the growing tendency to demand 
great changes by political action. When conditions are so artificial 
as we find them, what is more to be expected than that the un- 
thinking will be inclined to expect too much of artificial means of 
re-adjustment and improvement? That much remains to be done 
—indeed hardly anything worth counting has been done in this 
country in recent times—towards levelling “the ground of social 
action” is beyond all doubt, but the danger is that a surfeit of 
political reform may prevent the advance of the humanist move- 
ments. This was Herbert Spencer’s fear of Socialism. The great 
philosopher was, perhaps, unnecessarily alarmed by the Socialistic 
tendency of legislation, yet his warning is not unimportant, and 
should not be wholly disregarded. The people must be made to 
understand that political action is but a means towards gaining 
greater freedom for the individual, and so of enabling him to have 
the full use of his faculties, and to enjoy the full benefit of his 
social and industrial activities. Indeed, it is only by creating a 
widespread interest in general social questions, that the political 
machinery of the country can be used to the advantage of the 
masses of the people, to any extent. 

In recent times, there is grave reason to fear, the people have 
allowed every movement which has had for its object their emanci- 
pation to be held back, and weakened, by the power of Govern- 
ment—Government which they themselves created, and were 
maintaining. There has been, it is true, a revolt, but the most 
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optimistic will hardly affect to believe that there is any good reason 
to think that the recent revolt against bad Government gives any 
substantial assurance that there will be no reaction in the near 
future. The change of Government of 1906 was not due to a wide- 
spread development of scientific, political and social education, but 
to causes much shallower, and less significant. And, however much 
the change of Government was welcome, it has not come without 
disadvantages. To those who are close observers, it is very plain 
that the people are now bent on some large measures of political 
reform, and that their expectations of the results of such reform 
are great. In their great expectations they are likely to suffer 
grievous disappointment, for social progress is deceptive and slow ; 
and disappointment, in the majority of cases, will probably lead to 
restlessness, and probably to a desire for further change in the 
Government. In the present state of education any general 
anxiety for such change will almost inevitably cause considerable 
disaffection in the democratic ranks, and conditions may soon again 
be brought about under which the legislative machinery will either 
be brought to a standstill, or made to work against all real social 
improvement. The present is a time of almost unprecedented 
political and social optimism in this country, and this is why it is 
wise to look at the dangers ahead. Never until the people can be 
educated beyond the idea of political partisanship, as it is now 
known, will such eventualities as are above forecast. be avoidable. 
Never until it can be shown to the people that the influences which 
enslave them to-day are mental, physical, and social, rather than 
political evils, will definite and lasting progress be recorded. 


ROBERT GUNN DAVIS. 
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JUSTICE BETWEEN THE SEXES. 


THE last few weeks have been so crowded with incidents affecting 
the just claim of women to be, in a nominally free country, equal 
citizens with men, and their consequent demand for the power and 
security of the Parliamentary vote, that it 1s necessary, political 
memories (especially those of men) being so short, to put some of 
them on record. 

On the 16th of November the Court of Session gave judgment 
in the case of the Scottish Women Graduates who claimed the 
Parliamentary Franchise as a right conferred by their graduation, a 
right never questioned in the case of a male graduate. Apparently 
the Scottish Judges have, in this matter of justice between the sexes, 
advanced no further than the medical authorities of Edinburgh 
University, more than thirty years ago, when they refused the gold 
medal to the woman who had far surpassed her male compeers. The 
battle of the medical women was fought and won, though they had 
to fight, as Professor Blackie phrased it, “with wild beasts at 
Ephesus,” and so also will the fight for the equal citizen rights of 
women be fought and won, though it may be more prolonged and 
cruel than the earlier fight. 

The judgment of the Court of Session is so important an 
incident in this struggle, that I make no apology for here reproducing 
it in full, from The Scotsman of November 18th. 

COURT OF SESSION. 

Extra Division—Saturday, November 16th. Before Lords 
M‘Laren, Pearson, and Ardwall. 

WOMEN GRADUATES AND THE FRANCHISE. 
R.N.—Margaret Nairn and Others v. Universities of St. Andrews 
and Edinburgh and Others. 

The reclaimers Margaret Nairn, M.A., 29, Abercromby Place, 
Edinburgh; Frances Helen Simpson, M.A. 31, George Square, 
Edinburgh ; Jessie Chrystal Macmillan, B.Sc., Corstorphine Hill, 
Murrayfield; Frances Helen Melville, M.A., University Hall, St. 
Andrews ; and Elsie Inglis, M.B., C.M., 8, Walker Street, Edinburgh, 
were the pursuers in an action against the University, Courts, and 
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officials of the Universities of St. Andrews and Edinburgh, for 
declarator that women graduates are entitled to vote at the election 
of a member of Parliament for the Universities. The pursuers 
further sued for £5, as compensation for the inconvenience and 
expense to which they were put by a fruitless application to the 
registrar of Edinburgh for voting papers at the last General Elec- 
tion. In the Outer House, Lord Salvesen assoilzied the defenders 
with expenses, and the pursuers reclaimed. 

The Division adhered to the judgment of the Lord Ordinary, 
and found the reclaimers liable in expenses. 

Lord M‘Laren, in giving the judgment of the Court, said that, 
apart from the right to University representation, which was now 
claimed, it was an incontestable fact that women never had enjoyed 
the Parliamentary franchise of the United Kingdom. They must, 
therefore, conclude that it was a principle of the unwritten Constitu- 
tional law of the country that men only were entitled to take part in 
the election of representatives to Parliament. All ambiguous 
expressions in modern Acts of Parliament must be construed in the 
light of that general Constitutional principle. They were not to be 
understood as invoking any merely technical rule of construction in 
this matter. What was meant was that if Parliament had intended 
to subvert an existing Constitutional law in favour of women 
graduates, the intention would naturally be expressed in plain lan- 
guage, and therefore if ambiguous language was used, it must be 
construed in accordance with the general constitutional rule. By 
Section 27 of the Representation of the People (Scotland) Act, 1868, 
a vote for the election of a University member was given to “every 
person whose name is for the time being on the register” . . “if cf 
full age and not subject to any legal incapacity.” The qualification 
“ of full age ” was necessary, because the register of graduates might 
contain the names of men who had taken their degree before attain- 
ing majority. The qualification “not subject to any legal incapacity” 
was also necessary. A Peer, for example, might be on the register 
of graduates, but it was not intended that he should have a vote for 
returning a member to the House of Commons. It was not neces- 
sary to exclude women by express words, because at that time 
women could not lawfully be on the University register. Now this 
was the Act of Parliament which created the University constituen- 
cies of Scotland, and therefore in its inception the University fran- 
chise had this element in common with the franchises of counties 
and burghs, that it was confined to men. By the Universities Elec- 
tions Amendment (Scotland) Act, 1881, provision was made for 
taking the vote at University elections by means of voting papers 
sent to each voter entered on the register of the General Council. 
The expression “each voter” could not give rise to any ambiguity 
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as to sex, because at that date the University register was a register 
of men. The claim of the pursuers to vote at the election of a 
member for the Universities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews was 
founded on their status as graduates of one of these Universities. 
By the Universities (Scotland) Act, 18809, the Commissioners 
thereby appointed were empowered to make ordinances “to enable 
each University to admit women to graduation in one or more 
faculties.” By the ordinance of 1892 this power was exercised, and 
women had been admitted to graduation in certain faculties. The 
pursuers’ names had been placed on the registers of the General 
Council of one of these Universities in right of their respective 
degrees. It might be observed that the Universities Act, 1880, did 
not empower the University Commissioners to admit women 
graduates to the franchise, and if it had intended that the degree 
should carry with it the right of voting at Parliamentary elections 
they should have expected to find a provision to that effect in the 
Act of Parliament itself. It was quite certain that the University 
Commissioners had no power to make any deliverance on this sub- 
ject, and the same observation applied to the powers of the Univer- 
sity Courts in the execution of the ordinance. The pursuers’ claim 
accordingly must rest on the Representation Act of 1868, and the 
Universities Elections Act, 1881. The argument must be that a 
franchise originally conferred on graduates who were necessarily 
men, had been extended to women graduates, not by a direct en- 
franchising enactment, but by the indirect effect of an Act of Parlia- 
ment which did not profess to deal with political privileges, but was 
concerned only with academic functions and which, in the interests 
of the higher education of women, authorised the admission of 
women to graduation. The degree itself, or rather the right to take 
a degree, was not even conferred by the Act of Parliament, but was 
made dependent, first, on the judgment of Commissioners em- 
powered to take evidence, and, secondly, on the pleasure of the 
governing bodies of the respective Universities. J¢ was difficult 
to conceive that the legislature should have conferred the power of 
extending or withholding the franchise by devolution, a power 
which it had always kept in its own hands, and it appeared to the 
Court that there was absolutely no evidence in the terms of the 
Universities’ Act, 1889, that Parliament intended to extend the 
franchise to women, or had any question of political privileges 
in view when it empowered the University authorities to admit 
women to graduation. The Court thought that the Representation 
Act 1868, and the Universities Elections Act, 1881, must be con- 
strued now, as heretofore, with reference to the political disabilities 
of women, and that the circumstances of the pursuers being on the 
University registers did not remove the disability. In consequence 
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of an amendment made on the record at the hearing of the case, the 
pursuers contended that in any event they were entitled to receive 
voting papers, leaving it to the candidate or his agent to object to 
the vote tendered, and to the Vice-Chancellor or his deputy to 
dispose of the objection, all in terms of the 10th Sub-section of the 
Universities Elections Act, 1881. It was no doubt true that if the 
Registrar (taking a different view of his statutory duty) had sent the 
lady graduates voting papers, the votes might have been objected 
to and disallowed by the Vice-Chancellor. But as the judgment of 
the Court on the main question was adverse to the claim of the 
lady graduates, it followed that no individual of the class had a cause 
of action for not receiving an invitation to give a vote which she 
could not lawfully exercise, or a title to sue for a declarator finding 
that she was entitled to receive such a paper. The Court was, there- 
fore, of opinion that the Lord Ordinary’s judgment should be 
affirmed, and the reclaiming note refused. 

Their Lordships concurred. 

Counsel for the Pursuers and Reclaimers—The Solicitor- 
General, K.C.; Mr. Kennedy K.C.; Mr. Munro, and Mr. Mair. 
Agent—William Purves, W.S. 

Counsel for the Defenders and Respondents—The Dean of 
Faculty, K.C., and Mr. Macmillan. Agents—W. and J. Cook, W.S. 

Lord M’Laren here affirms that “it was an zucontestable fact 
that women never had enjoyed the Parliamentary Franchise of the 
United Kingdom,” thereby limiting the issue before him to the 
historic facts of the last two centuries. No one who knows any- 
thing of the condition of both the local and imperial franchises dur- 
ing the earlier of these two centuries can be surprised that the rights 
earlier possessed and exercised by women in both countries should 
have been little used, and indeed little usable. Mrs. Carmichael 
Stopes, in her admirable little book, “ The Sphere of Man,” gives 
abundant proof and illustration of the earlier exercise of these rights 
by women in England, and I venture to urge upon Scotswomen a 
similar enquiry into their own earlier historical records. The point 
as to devolution raised by Lord M’Laren was dealt with by Miss 
Chrystal Macmillan in a letter which appeared in The Scotsman of 
19th November, and which is here subjoined :— 


Edinburgh, November 18th, 1907. 


Sir,—Since you have shown an interest in our suit by referring 
to it in a leader will you allow me to mention that the franchise has 
been conferred by devolution, in the following case, which seems to 
have escaped the notice of their Lordships. 

In the “ Representation of the People (Scotland) Act, 1868,” 
Section 27, sub-section 2, those who shall be members of the General 
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Council of a University include “ all persons on whom the University 
to which such General Council belongs has, after examination, con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Medicine, etc., etc. . . . or any other 
degree that may hereafter be instituted.” Since the passing of this 
Act the degree of Bachelor of Music has been instituted, and men 
in virtue of this degree vote for their University member of Parlia- 
ment. In this case, at least, the legislation conferred the power of 
extending the franchise by devolution, and this power has been 
exercised.—-I am, etc. 
CHRYSTAL MACMILLAN. 


Secretary of the Women Graduates Committee. 


The woman Graduates, not accepting the decision of the Court 
of Session as conclusive, have determined to appeal to the House ot 
Lords. 

The division of women into political parties has unquestionably 
been one of the main hindrances to the earlier enfranchisement of 
women. It was the duty of politically minded women to have 
secured in the first instance that justice between the sexes of which 
the political enfranchisement of women is the symbol, and this for 
two main reasons: (1) This enfranchisement, although immeasur- 
ably more important in its ultimate issues than any of the questions 
which divide political parties, is not, and never has been, a distinc- 
tive party question. Just minded men of all parties have earnestly 
supported it, and such men do now support it; and (2) without this 
political equality the position of party women is usually degrading. 
Their work is claimed for persons, not for principles, and mere tem- 
porary party cries are substituted for earnest political thought. 

The Women’s Liberal Federation had been in active existence 
for several years before it advocated the principle of Women’s 
Suffrage, and it has shown itself so slow to apprehend the gravity of 
the issues involved, that it is most cheering to find such a mark of 
progress as the following :— 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation, on Tuesday November 25th, the following 
resolution (to be sent to the Prime Minister) was passed, on the 
motion of Lady Carlisle, President, seconded by Mrs. Eva M’Laren: 
—“ That the executive of the Women’s Liberal Federation has 
heard with surprise and grave disappointment, the pronouncements 
of Mr. Lloyd-George and Mr. Herbert Gladstone, that they could 
hold out no hope of the Government dealing with the question of 
women’s suffrage during the present Parliament, and that legislative 
action must be preceded by an appeal to the electorate in order to 
ascertain the general sense of the country on this matter ; and begs 
the Prime Minister, on his return to England, to receive a deputa- 
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tion from the Liberal women of England and Wales, that they may 
lay their case before him, and that they may receive from him an 
assurance that the Government do not intend to postpone indefi- 
nitely the question of women’s Parliamentary enfranchisement, but 
that he, and the many members of his Cabinet who have publicly 
advocated the justice of the women’s claim, will speedily reassure 
the Liberal women of Great Britain who have so long and faith- 
fully worked for the Liberal party, that before this democratic 
Parliament is dissolved, their demand for the vote will be conceded.” 
—Times, November 28th, 1907. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone, speaking in West Leeds, told his 
audience that “ women could get the vote, and that speedily, if they 
showed good cause,” but though declaring himself favourable to the 
enfranchisement of women, he has done nothing whatever to for- 
ward it, whilst the Department of which he is the head is con- 
tinuously suggesting legislation affecting women, the mischievous 
character of which has to be made clear to him by those who would 
suffer from it. The deputations of women in opposition to these 
proposals, must have shown him that men alone cannot legislate 
justly for women. 

But he also told his audience that, when the question was to 
get the vote for the agricultural labourer “ There were great meet- 
ings about the country, and the whole place was alive.” I myself 
attended in 1885 one of these great meetings in St. James’s Hall, 
and the only specimen of the agricultural labourer visibly present 
was one man on the platform. I have been present within the last 
two years at many great meetings in support of “ Votes for women,” 
and have always found women present in great numbers. If the 
men who have the vote, and the members of Parliament, who have 
the legislative power, would translate their professed pious opinions 
into active support, the coming Session would see the enfranchise- 
ment of women in these islands. If they neglect to do this, women 
must hold them to be false friends, and treat them accordingly. 

It is instructive to find that the very newspapers which are so 
indignant at the questioning by women of responsible Ministers 
from whom they can in no other way secure attention to this ques- 
tion affecting the half of humanity, should be so wonderfully tender 
to the disturbance created by immature youths. The Dai/y News, 
for example, headlines as “ Students’ Joke,” the attendance at a 
Leeds Women’s Suffrage meeting of “ About fifty University 
students with a plentiful supply of cayenne pepper,’ which they 
sprinkled about the room. Tk> latest device of these undeveloped 
males, every one of whom will , zesently have a vote, is to throw 
mice upon the platform, apparently in the belief that the mice will 
frighten away the women speakers. Miss Pankhurst, on a recent 
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occasion, picked up the poor frightened mice, soothed and petted 
them, and set them free at the back of the platform. The women 
of to-day fear neither mice nor men, and will not be stayed from 
their resolute demand for justice by any fear of that “physical force” 
which newspaper leader and letter writers now remind us is the real 
basis of government. The Government which rests on the basis of 
physical force is an immoral Government. Justice, and the free 
assent and consent of the governed, are the only worthy bases of 
Government. 

It is the vice of mere masculine domination that it rests on 
brute force, where the mother half of the race is concerned, and 
this immoral form of government morally degrades its male sup- 
porters, just as much as it depresses, oppresses and suppresses the 
mother half of the community. Our demand for the enfranchise- 
ment of women is, in reality, a demand for the establishment of 
government on the basis of sympathetic justice. 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting event of the month to 
Women’s Suffragists has been the publication by Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co., of the third and greatly enlarged edition of 
Mrs. Stopes’s “ British Freewomen.” Her other book, “The Sphere 
of Man,” was noticed in this Review in September last, and the 
two constitute a comprehensive and complete argument for the 
zmmediate enfranchisement of women. In this notice, however, I 
wish to recommend to the readers of this Review the careful study 
of the facts and arguments of “ British Freewomen,” as a matter of 
justice to the womanhood of to-day, since they will discover that 
our demand for the enfranchisement of women is not a demand for 
something absolutely new and unheard of but for the restitution of 
our ancient rights, with wise and just adaptation to modern uses. 
Those who need to use the book as a book of reference will be n.uch 
aided by its comprehensive contents table and admirable index in 
their enquiry into any special point. 

The first chapter naturally deals with the women of ancient 
Britain, and: speaking of the defeat of Boadicea in 62 A.D., Mrs. 
Stopes says :— 

“That defeat rang the death-knell of the freedom of British 
womanhood, and of the spirit of British manhood. In such a crisis 
it is not the fittest who survive. They who lived to tread upon her 
grave were born of lower possibilities. Yet she has /ived, the typal 
woman of the British past.” 

And the spirit of Boadicea lives in the women of to-day. Look- 
ing upon her statue on the day of the Women’s Suffrage Deputation 
to the Prime Minister, and looking at some of the poor women 
around me, whose faces and figures showed not merely the priva- 
tions of a lifetime, but also the suffering of generation after genera- 
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tion, | could but long for the rebirth of such a spirit to-day, and 
since then we have seen it. For the women whom the vulgar press 
calls “ Suffragettes,” are not, as that ignorant press assumes, women 
desirous of notoriety, and seeking but a passing excitement, but 
women fired by the enthusiasm of humanity, inspired by sympathetic 
justice, and prepared to do and dare that they themselves, their 
sisters, and the womanhood of the future may be free. 

Speaking of the Queens Consort of those early times, Mrs. 
Stopes, quoting from Selden’s Epinomis, says :— 

“The Queen Consort had her separate household and 
attendants. . It is highly probable that in ancient as well as modern 
times the Queen Consort was considered as feme so/e in all legal 
proceedings. Sir Edward Coke being called on to prove that this 
was the common law before the Conquest, produced a charter made 
by Ethelswurth, Queen of the Mercians, in the lifetime of her hus- 
band, giving away the lands in her power, her husband being only 
an attesting witness. We find Queens Consort acting in all other 
respects as femes soles in tenure, management, and alienation of 
real property. Emma, Ethelred’s Queen, gave a munificent grant 
to St. Swithin’s, Winchester. Alswythe, the Queen of King Alfred, 
began to erect a house for nuns at Winchester, finished by her son 
Edward. Queens attested their husband’s grants, and accorded 
their assents to acts done and engagements made. Queens Dowager 
were alsc present, and subscribed their names to Royal grants as 
being content with them.’ (Selden’s E pinomis, page 3). 

“Though, of course, the Royal rank increased the woman’s 
power, the law and custom for Queens was but the reflex of the 
common law and custom of the time for all women. Selden says: 
‘Ladies of birth and quality sat in the Saxon Witenagemot,’ and 
Gurdon, in his Antiquities of Parliament, Vol. 1, page 164, adds: 
‘Wightred the next Saxon legislator, summoned his Witas to the 
Witenagemot at Berghamstead, where his laws were made with the 
advice and consent of his Witas (which is a general term for the 
nobility), for the laws were signed by the King, Werburg his Queen, 
the Bishops, Abbots, Abbesses, and the rest of the Witas.’ (See 
Sax. Chron., 48). In Spelman’s Concilia Britannica, page 190, we 
find also that Wightred’s Council at Beconceld (694) included 
women, for the Queen and Abbesses signed the decisions along 
with the King and the Abbots (Page 192). The charter to Eabba 
the Abbess is granted by Wightred and his Queen. (Page 486). 

“The charter to Glastonbury is signed, after the name of the 
King, ‘Ego Elfgiva ejusdem Regis Mater cum gaudio consensi’ 
(page 533). In the ‘Diploma Comiti, Regis Anghi,’ after the 
King’s name ‘Ego Emma Regina signo crucis confirmo.” More 
may be learned of this Queen by consulting Hardy’s Catalogue of 
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Authorities for the History of Great Britain,Vol. 3, p.2. “Queen 
Emma.’” 

I remember well that in our earliest efforts to secure to married 
women the right to their own property and earnings, we found this 
plea of the independent rights of a Queen Consort very helpful,— 
as also we found in our successful efforts of 1860, for the restitution 
to English women of the municipal vote, the advantage of the old 
customs of Edinburgh and of London, which recognised as an 
independent citizen even the married woman trading separately from 
her husband. 

Various authorities are cited in evidence of the fact that women 
not only sat among the Witas, and took a not inconsiderable part in 
the general administration, but held high and important offices, 
whilst women landowners either sat in the Shire Gemote or held 
Motes of their own, and women burgesses were present at Folk- 
motes or Revemotes. When the Norman invasion swept over the 
land women suffered more than men, and married women more than 
other women. 

“The absorption of a married woman’s property by her 
husband developed for her a massive code of legal restric- 
tions, and a_ stern doctrine of civic disabilities. She 
was dissociated first from property, thence from privilege, 
finally she became property. This was but the natural 
outcome of the non-recognition of her personal and proprietary 
rights. In any history, therefore of British Freewomen, we must 
practically follow legal precedent, in assuming the non-existence of 
the feme couverte.” 

Mr. Courtney Kenny in his “ Effects of Marriage on Property, 
and on the Wife’s Legal Capacity,” points out that :— 

“ The individuality of the wife in prae-feudal times stands in 
vivid contrast with the disabilities which we find imposed upon her 
in Glanvil’s time, and practically illustrated in the earliest of our 
reported cases, at the very outset of the thirteenth century. She 
had by that time sunk to be the mere puppet of her husband’s will ; 
and her personality, like her personalty, is merged. 1n his. Four 
generations had sufficed to produce this utter revolution in the law 
of marriage.” 

It is a fact that the Married Women’s Property Act of 1882 
was but the partial restitution to married women of nghts possessed 
and powers exercised by them long centuries before. As Mrs. 
Stopes tells us :-— 

“ The feudal system has been credited with limiting personality 
and privilege to males ; therefore it startles some students of history 
to find that it was only on the extinction of the Feudal -ystem, znd 
the translation of service-payments into money-payments, that 
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women lost the definite place assigned to them. Women's rights 
came second in Feudal Times, because they had to be protected by 
men’s swords ; women’s rights came nowhere in later times, when 
freedom towards property would have made them able to protect 
themselves. The encroachments naturally took place first in regard 
to married women. In ancient times even a married woman could 
be ‘ free,’ both as an inheritor and as an earner. In the very highest 
ranks she remained so.. She was free to contract, to sign, to seal 
to act as a feme sole. Om her marriage she conferred her title on 
her husband, as men did theirs upon their wives. The lands were 
held in common. The responsibilities she could not undertake her- 
self he fulfilled as her representative. When she died he lost his 
representative character ; his tenure of her lands was only ‘ by cour- 
tesy,’ and that only if he had a child by her ; if not, they reverted at 
her death to the donor. (See Statutes of the Realm, Vol. 1, p. 220). 
But a widow could also hold her husband’s lands under certain con- 
ditions, either by her marriage settlement, her husband’s will, or the 
King’s gift, combined with the right of Dower. Many examples of 
women doing so are given later. Even when there were heirs, and 
the husband died intestate, a widow had the legal nght to the third 
part of her husband’s property. In Kent she had a right to the half 
till she married again as a man held the half of his wife’s property 
till he married again. In some districts by ‘ Borough English’ she 
held the whole.” 

The suppression of the rights of single women was a slower 
process, as is clearly and powerfully shown in the admirable chapter 
on “ The Modern Basis of Privilege,” but it is literally true that even 
in the case of these “ Freedom narrowed slowly down, from prece- 
dent to precedent,” instead of broadening, as in the case of men. 

One interesting chapter on “ Royal Women” deals with them 
as Queens Regnant, Queens Regent, and Queens Consort, whilst 
another important chapter on “ Noblewomen,” shows how women 
paid “ Homage,” received “ Homage,” held “Courts Baron,” were 
summoned for military service, which, like men, they could under 
reasonable excusing circumstances, perform by deputy. Many such 
women were Knights, others held inherited public offices, such as. 
those of Earl Marshall, High Constable, High Steward, High 
Chamberlain, Champion of England, or Governor of a Royal Castle. 

The important chapter on “County Women,” that is, women 
heiresses who could be suitors at the County Court, and who, when 
married, could act as femes soles, and could also nominate to private 
boroughs, and help to select and elect the Knight of the Shire, will 
have special interest for those women of to-day, who, though per- 
mitted to vote for County Councils (which, however, no married 
woman can now do, in England and Wales, outside the County of 
London) are not permitted to vote for a member of Parliament. 
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“The Statutory history of Individual Privilege is not clear in 
very early times, before the Norman Customs and Saxon Laws 
coalesced. Magna Charta was wrested from John in 1215, and 
confirmed by succeeding monarchs. It is written in Latin, and the 
word Homo is applied throughout to both sexes. When it is in- 
tended to distinguish males from females other words are used. The 
most important clause in that Charter is, ‘To none will we sell, to 
none will we deny, to none will we delay the right of Justice.’ There 
were then no doubts in the mind of the people, no quibblings in the 
courts of law as to whether or not it extended to women. All early 
laws are couched in general terms, however they may have suffered 
from later legal and illegal glosses. Coke, in his “ Institutes IL,” 
14, 17, 29, and 45, explains that ‘ Counts and Barons’ represent all 
other titles, whether held by men or women; that Liber Homo 
meant freeman and freewoman. ‘Nullus liber homo. Albeit homo 
doth extend to both sexes, men and women, yet by Act of Parlia- 
ment it is enacted and declared that this chapter should extend to 
Duchesses, Countesses, and Baronesses. Marchionesses and 
Viscountesses are omitted, but, notwithstanding, they are also com- 
prehended within this chapter.’ ” 

In the chapter on “Freewomen,” Mrs. Stopes carefully 
explains that— 

“In days when the word ‘ Free’ had no doubtful signification, 
women could be ‘free’ in several different ways. They could be 
freeholders in the county on comparatively small estates, and were 
liable to be summoned to the Manorial Courts of the Lords or 
Ladies from whom they held their land. If they did not appear, 
send a proxy, or a valid excuse, they were liable to be fined, In 
looking through the Records of Rowington, for my special work on 
Shakespeare, I found among the list of those fined Joan Shake- 
speare for default of suit of court, 4d.’ The same sum is charged 
to male absentees. 

“ They could be Freeholders in towns by inheritance or by 
purchase. They could be ‘free’ of ‘companies,’ in some of them 
by patrimony, service, or payment; in others only through being 
widows of Freemen. In some cases a widow’s ‘Freedom’ was 
limited by the conditions of her husband’s will, but in almost all of 
the Companies, at least in London, some women could be free. They 
could be free in other boroughs, under the same conditions as men, 
by paying brotherhood money, and by sharing in the common duties 
of burgesses as ‘ Watch and Ward,’ ‘ Scot and Lot,’ and the service 
of the King; they could be free as regards the Corporation, and 
they could be ‘ free’ as regards voting for members of Parliament.” 

To the average woman reader the chapter dealing with free- 
women in boroughs will be the most interesting—showing as it does 
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the high antiquity of some of the most important rights of to-day, 
such as those of the married woman trader, trading apart from her 
husband. 

How and by whose laches or misdeeds so many early assured 
rights were gradually extinguished, is carefully explained in the 
melancholy chapter, “The Long Ebb,” closing with a brief notice 
of the case Chorlton v. Lings, heard at the Court of Common Pleas, 
7th and oth November, 1868, by Lord Chief Justice Bovill, and 
Justices Willes, Byles, and Keating, the legal decision which at this 
hour restrains all women in these islands, no matter what their 
qualifications, from the right of voting for a member of Parliament. 
No appeal has, as yet, been made against the decision in this case, 
and it is therefore most satisfactory that the Scottish Women 
Graduates have determined to carry their appeal to the highest 
Appellate Tribunal, the House of Lords, a tribunal consisting of the 
Lord Chancellor, four Lords of Appeal in Ordinary, and such Peers 
of Parliament as are holding, or have held, high judicial office. In 
the great public service which the Scottish Women Graduates are 
thus rendering, they deserve the earnest support of every Women's 
Suffragist, since, even should the Court decide against our ciaims, 
the great publicity thus assured to them, and to the grounds on 
which they rest, must compel public attention to them, and should 
the judges decide in our favour, and thus restore to us our ancient 
rights, adapted to modern uses, the case will be even more memor- 
able and more far-reaching in its results than the famous decision 
of the last Lord Chancellor in the Clitheroe case, which assured the 
right of a married woman to her personal freedom. 

Meanwhile the active and aggressive Suffrage propaganda must 
be continued and extended, and women must determine that the 
next few months shall assure to the women of these islands that 
basic right, essential to the security of every other right, the right 
to vote for the person who should represent them in Parliament. 


ELIZABETH C. WOLSTENHOLME ELMY. 
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NEMESIS. 


ONE is sometimes constrained to wonder whether the present 
attacks upon property have been instigated by the vengeful goddess 
in order to punish the man of acres and millions for the arrogance 
with which he has denied to propertied women the same measure 
of voting-power he found necessary for the safe-guarding of his 
own interests. Blandly condemning women of his station to a 
species of outlawry upon their own land in the first place, he after- 
wards continued the process in its successive stages until he 
touched bottom. Here he found crude, rude, uncompromising 
revolt. 

The situation is so mightily perplexing to him, that there is 
no wonder he feels himself strange to the handling of it. During 
the long period of his self-contemplation, which reflected nothing 
but the needs of brother men, there has arisen a people he has 
never known—a people strangely composed of working-mothers, 
work-girls, women-workers, and the like. These are putting for- 
ward, as a natural sequence to the lives they lead, claims of such 
robust and insistent quality, that they are advancing of their own 
momentum, gathering as they go. Surging up at last against the 
creaking door of conventional axioms stands (figuratively speaking) 
half a nation—half a nation of women who must live. 

It is not meet for a mere woman to probe too deeply into the 
minds of men engaged in formulating schemes for laying the 
spectre they have raised, but into the minds of women she may; 
and we would dare to aver that to many women who hold great 
stakes in land and property the congested ranks behind the door 
have suggested points for reflection which were not prominently 
there before. Their own part and lot in the coming redistribution 
of voting-power, for instance. The conviction may be growing 
that their vote, when at last it comes to them, will have been 
rendered nugatory, as far as protection of their property is con- 
cerned, by the stress and strain of those more momentous issues 
which have been the compelling power of the revolt. To which 
side will their sympathies incline? It seems to us that it will 
depend somewhat upon the point of view; much more largely, 
however, upon the depth and breadth of the mother-heart. For 
above all this clamour and strife for the vote is heard now, and 
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will be heard more and more as we grow in knowledge and con- 
sciousness of strength—above all this clamour and strife is heard 
the beat of the mother-heart, the heart of the mother of nations. 
Nearly all—many men even—have heard it; only the man of acres 
and millions has not heard it. If he had, he might have heeded it 
—surely, if only for his own sake, he would have heeded it and 
directed that, little by little, chinks of the door should be opened. 

In 1832 it is to be presumed that he could have enfranchised 
the few women to whom fell the accident of inheritance without 
much resistance. Had he done so, might it not have had the effect 
of at once consolidating the principle of propertied interest, and 
infusing into it an element of mother-love ?—an element of mother- 
love which devoted, as it must have been, to rounding off the sharp 
corners of plethoric ownership might conceivably have gone far 
towards disarming hostile challenge? Do we not see, in the ever- 
increasing tendency to scrutinize the workings of strongholds that 
are exclusively man-held how bitterly the mother-element has been 
missed? how passionately it has been all unconsciously yearned 
for? Rapidly as prejudice will allow, the element of mothership is 
being introduced into areas of potential public benefit ; we acknow- 
ledge that the mother-spirit has been perilously pinioned ; we dis- 
trust the monopolizing genius of the self-sufficient male; we gaze 
upon a desolate country-side; we see the race fading. And if 
there be justification for even only one of these misgivings, must 
we not strain—even to breaking-point—towards fresh and hitherto 
untried avenues of escape from the Nemesis of nations? 

In 1832 there was so great a talk about the rights of man that 
none gave a thought to the rights of woman—save those whose 
business it was to see that she was robbed of the last shreds of 
them. As the man was glorified and elevated, so was the woman 
humiliated and disparaged; it was confidently asserted that she 
was unworthy either of a vote or an education ; slowly and in- 
sidiously her powers and rights were taken from her, until, to quote 
from Mrs. Charlotte Carmichael Stopes in “ British Freewomen,” 
“by Christmas, 1868, there was not one Freewoman left in Britain, 
except the One who sat on her throne, holding her privileges, not 
as her subpects did, by statutes written in general terms, but by 
Statute wherein the language designates the male sex alone.” 

In 1832 active feudalism was destroyed for ever; but it was 
surely not politic, if only from the point of view of the landowner, 
to squander the spirit of motherliness which distinguished the gentle 
chatelaines of feudal times. They did so much to lighten the 
misery of dark places, and, however mischievous the practical effects 
of the feudal system may have been, the countryside was at least 
familiar with mother-love, the mother-love which radiated from the 
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inner life of its leading women and distributed its effulgence about 
and around them. These ladies filled their position worthily, 
chiefly because they were stimulated by their consciousness of 
usefulness, but also because they felt themselves secure in the 
inviolate ascendancy custom had assigned to them under their 
lords. And to us who believe in the vitalising and restorative 
powers of women, it seems that this mother-love should have been 
fostered as a cherished heritage and allotted an honourable niche 
in the system which replaced the old. It seems to us that it could 
have been adapted to modern innovations with profit to the 
interests of ownership and the interests of the people as well; for 
it is surely not so much the fossesston of land and wealth which 
rankles in the minds of the helpless and needy as a sense of the 
niggardly benefits which are permitted to filter from such fruitful 
and mighty sources. The mother-instinct, however, so potent in 
beneficent influences, was killed; scotched and flouted; for when 
the new order of things came, these guardians of woman-bred 
solicitudes were shelved and deposed; from the ranks otf their 
former protégés, arose an alien army of masters—a vulgar, mush- 
rcom electorate, called from obscurity to rule over them. These 
remembered nothing of the graces of feudalism, but only its hard- 
ships, and from the heights of their brummagem philosophy were 
well pleased to sneer at the dispossessed and dictate: “You mind 
the baby and leave more important matters to us”—an attitude 
of mind, by the way, so uncomplimentary to the baby that it is 
hardly surprising to see it reflected in the deterioration of the man 
of to-day. 

Now, since it is in the knowledge of all, except, perhaps, of 
certain foolish persons of the Anti-Woman-Suffragist-League 
type, that no community deprived of status can exercise any cal- 
culable influence over the world’s problems—influence we mean 
which cannot be swept summarily out of existence at the caprice 
of men possessed of status—so it can be affirmed that there has 
been no sensible mother-spirit guiding and presiding over man- 
ridden centres, from the days of feudalism to these. It seems as 
if the country had been all too largely exploited by that species of 
uncontrolled masculine will, which, wherever it can be found, to 
whichever rank or class it belongs, abhors the mother-spirit when- 
ever there seems a likelihood that it will interfere with its pleasures 
or profits. 

There was a story told by Lord Carrington in the House of 
Lords Debate on Small Holdings on the 30th of May, which illus- 
trates this point. Lord Carrington was washing to show the difficulty 
labourers had to make their voices heard when they were anxious 
to get small holdings, and he told how he used to visit an owner 
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of land whose wife was very kind—“a sort of Lady Bountiful.” 
Her thoughts, it seems, were of the order which incline to the 
preservation of persons rather than of partridges. During her 
visits to cottages she learnt that one way of supplementing 
labourers’ wages at a time of depression was to “ get his lordship 
to give us a bit of land.” She spoke to his lordship about it, and 
his answer was, “ The first thing you must do is to square the 
agent.” She went to the agent, and his reply was (we are expressly 
told that she was a very pretty lady) “that he would do anything 
in the world for her,” and he proceeded to advise his chief to tell 
her that they would do anything they could. Because, as he went 
on to explain, it was September then, soon it would be Michaelmas, 
and then it would be two years before they could get any land, by 
which time, the depression would be over, the partridge shooting 
saved, and the value of the land in question maintained at its 
original letting value. The lady, when she heard of the agent’s 
tactics, wished to have him dismissed; but the advice was not 
followed, and Lord Carrington wound up his tale (of which this is 
an abridgment) by saying that, as far as he knew, there had been 
hardly any small holdings on that estate from that day to this. 

In 1870 the Married Women’s Property Act was passed. It was 
a concession so tremendous at a time when men had accustomed 
themselves to look upon women as so much cattle, that none 
dreamed of adding the status which should have accompanied the 
station. Possibly, could they have foreseen that one day women 
would be in open revolt, they might have otherwise considered the 
situation. But they had no idea that women ever could be in 
revolt. They had only one idea; that females always had been 
and always should and would be under subjection to males. There- 
fore no one was struck by the anomaly of leaving landwomen and 
women of wealth and position under the heel of the butlers, the 
bakers, arid the labourers on their estates. 

Depreciation seldom fails to do its work. The prestige of one 
half of the aristocratic population began to deteriorate from that 
day. Deprived of former channels for usefulness, and now 
reduced, politically, to the tevel of impotents and incompetents, the 
damaging atmosphere of intrigue alone offered a field for the abili- 
ties of ladies of the aristocratic class. Deposed when they should 
have been promoted, it is not surprising that gradually they per- 
mitted the canker of indulgence and luxury, with all its accompani- 
ments of ostentation and vulgarity, to penetrate into their ranks. 
Aristocratic prestige tottered under it, and has been lost. Its 
ablest women, now awakening, would seem, at present, to have no 
defined base from which they can draw rallying forces. When we 
think of the new conditions opening out before all classes of 
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women, when we think of the necessity which will soon arise (if it 
has not already arisen) for setting up a counterpoise of feminine 
policy, when we note the experience, the ability, the vitality of the 
leaders whom they may be called upon to oppose and the road 
along which they are treading, we wonder exceedingly if the lords 
of the governing class did strengthen their hands by reducing the 
ladies of their house to a negligible situation whence escape was 
impossible; except through the medium of rebellion amongst 
themselves, or rebellion inaugurated by those whom we have 
represented as surging against the creaking door. And again it 
may well be, that they will not be able to resist the seduction of 
the mother call, and that the exigencies of their special environ- 
ment will pale before the summons of awakening mother con- 
sciences. The venue has changed; brains are now the order of 
the day. It is women’s brains which, responding to the dictates of 
their hearts, are cutting out the work of the future. Some are even 
asking whether it is the brains of the enfranchised or of the un- 
enfranchised which are making history to-day. And it would seem 
as if even the most conservative minds were being stirred, faintly, 
perhaps, but still stirred into offering themselves for service to the 
mother-force which is to-day capturing and reviving the imagina- 
tion of the people. 

But to return to the Married Women’s Property Act, that 
spring-board which gave the motive power to the Women’s Move- 
ment and the women who led it—women of the upper middle class, 
all of them. It was an intolerable position for the woman of eman- 
cipated thought to find herself powerless to do what she might with 
her land and her wealth and her brains; always the spectre of her 
political outlawry stepped forth and shook a finger at her. But 
even so she was in better case than her predecessors who, all 
through the black years, could do little more than cling desperately 
to the intellectual freedom which each one had gained for herself 
at great cost. Foreseeing that to accept permanent displacement 
without a struggle was to accept the suggestions that went with it 
and ultimately destroy the race, these pioneers of a great moral 
principle set to work to preach that the mother of the free man 
must be she who herself was free. Denied the education of the 
vote, they themselves supplied the missing threads which later on 
were to bind the attention of women to the value of the vote. They 
preached, they prayed, they implored, they even shrieked for the 
higher education of women. By 1849 they got one college. By 
1859 they got one more. Two tolleges over a course of some twenty 
years to stand between them and the complete neglect and degrada- 
tion of a whol __x, and all that it implied! But they hammered 
in the principle , chey wove the threads in to a rope. By 1867 the 
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Municipal Vote (which had been filched from us) was restored. By 
1870 we were voting on the School Board. As the years went on 
the leadership passed on from hand to hand of those who held fast 
to their intellectual freedom, and would not permit their principles 
to be mocked. It would seem, from the character of the work they 
undertook, that the intellectually freed woman has not the acquisi- 
tive possessive instinct of the man in anything like so marked 
degree; her business is, and ever has been, with the race; his, 
originally, was to procure flesh for the pot. And so, when in 1870 
the Married Women’s Property Act became law, intelligent woman- 
hood did not hail it as a mere sordid, personal gain, but as providing 
the sinews of war necessary to “raise the sex from the bondage 
of frivolity, dollhood, and imbecility, into the valour and freedom of 
womanhood.” To raise the sex, in short, out of the situation in 
which man in his egoism would have left it, had he been let, care- 
less of the consequences to the race. 

How strange and sinister a thing was that determined exclu- 
sion of the women from all participation in the councils of the 
nation! Ata time when motherhood and home administration had 
reached high water mark these services were branded as being too 
inferior to establish a legitimate claim to the rights of citizenship! 
So rapidly have things marched since then that, as we write, we 
seem to be recording a nightmare of the past arising out of some 
undetermined masculine aberration. But, as a matter of fact, it 
arose from a desire to silence the unpalatable behests of the mother, 
and but for the devotion of a handful of women, the attempt 
would have succeeded. It was a blow struck at the motherhood of 
the nation. The thinking woman pondered. 

The outcome of her thoughts, we fear, is considerable distrust 
of the average man, his ways, his methods, his aims, his objects. 
No longer dare she look to him for guidance ; her eyes are focussed 
upon the security of the vote. It is inevitable, and it is sad that 
out of the humiliation of motherhood must perforce arise an angry, 
retributive figure of the Mother of Nations. No respecter of vested 
interests will this personage be. She is there at great personal cost 
to study the interests of the mother and child. For these, she will 
insist upon having elbow-room everywhere, even right up to the 
seats of the mighty. It must be so if she is to keep the standard 
of the race at that point below which, from a variety of causes, it 
is rapidly falling now. 

When, in 1883, the Primrose League was started, one would 
have thought that the lords of the governing class might have seen 
clearly enough into the mirror of the future to instruct their ladies 
to inquire, at least sympathetically, into the inner meaning of a 
movement which was well known, by that time, to be stirring the 
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hearts and engaging the attention of certain cultivated women of 
almost every rank. But instead of that they encouraged all who 
were not intellectually freed, to laugh at it; to laugh and sneer at 
a great moral upheaval, an upheaval without historical precedent ; 
and they invited all who would to descend into the arena and fight 
for men, whilst the affairs of women waited. So thiat it happened, 
that this organization, which might have become a model of mixed 
solicitudes, very soon became notable for the inexpressiveness of 
its feminine influences. On that side, particularly, may it be said, 
that from 1832, when the chatelaines were deposed, to 1902, when 
most of the women educators were deposed, there has been almost 
unbroken opposition to the promptings of the mother-spirit. 

In the light of coming events it is impossible to refrain from 
wondering what the power of the governing class might not have 
been had they, in this respect, reversed their tactics; had they but 
been able to foresee the comparative security afforded to mutual 
interests by a frank acceptance of the principle of dual administra- 
tion of home affairs. Now monopolies and wealth centres are 
arousing hostility from every side ; but most legitimately, and there- 
fore most seriously, from the mother-side. For here we are face 
to face with the protective, procreative instinct of the mother, which 
to thwart, now that it is sentient and aroused, is to break one’s head 
against the race-trunk. Why try to thwart it? We are instructed 
that the mother is the race, and further, that whilst motherhood is 
the primary, fatherhood is but the adjunctive cause; so that the 
man, in matters appertaining to the health of the race, must do as 
the mother directs—or perish. Is it not written in the book of 
natural law that, in the end, it is the man who must be subject to 
her? 

Whether absolute credence be given to this or not, the signs 
are clear, that we are being shadowed by the Nemesis of nations. 
Clear also is it that a mighty effort to escape is being made—not by 
men, for they are mostly engrossed in fighting for possession of the 
loot—but by women ; indication wonderful of a saving, recuperative 
power. 

Lucy GARDNER PAGET. 
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CHINESE STUDENTS. 


A very interesting sign of the times in the East is the vast number 
of Chinese students now abroad. Five years ago, the most accurate 
observers would not dare to predict that we could possibly send 
over thirteen hundred students to Tokyo alone, about half a 
thousand to America, and as many to Europe. But such is truly 
the case, and, what is more, the number is ever on the increase. 
Though the influence of these students with regard to the Re- 
awakening of China is much talked of, very little is known of their 
position and mode of life. That this exodus movement is impor- 
tant everybody is aware, but without a close study of the facts in 
its connection, it would be sheer wantonness to judge its significance. 
I take it, therefore, that the following statements about them from 
one of their number, may prove to be of some interest to my 
readers. I think the best thing I can do is to introduce my readers 
to the scenes of their daily life. I will take them among the 
students in Tokyo, for the simple reason that they are playing a 
far more important part in the Chinese Renaissance than any other 
students. This is due, partly to their superiority in number, but 
more especially to their nearness to China, which affords them better 
advantages of exercising direct influence. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the existence of Chinese 
students abroad is of recent date. More than a quarter of a century 
ago (shortly after the Tai-Ping Rebellion), Tseng Kwoh Fan sent 
about forty students to America and Europe, for the purpose of 
learning Western science. But in those days, to let a son go abroad 
for several years was a thing no family of any social standing would 
condescend to do. The students then sent were, therefore, sons of 
poor people who were glad to get rid of their children anyhow. 
Consequently, these students had hardly any education—most of 
them could not even read or write. Having a plentiful supply of 
pocket-money and without any one to look after them, also living 
in some of the most attractive, and, therefore, most dangerous of 
Western cities, it was not long before they became denationalized 
and even demoralized. They soon lost the stoicism which distin- 
guishes an Oriental, and which is the best constituent of Chinese 
character. Owing to the difficulty of the foreign language and the 
lack of previous training, years of residence abroad benefited them 
nothing, except that they could speak the language with fluency. 
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On their return, they were found to be completely ignorant of 
Chinese affairs, and some of them even forgot their mother-tongue: 
They were, therefore, no better than foreigners to us, and the fact 
that they were expected to do their duty made them doubly un- 
bearable. Thus they had no influence, and neither did they try to 
do any good. The majority of them became merchants, while the 
remainder entered into consular and diplomatic services. Two, 
and two only, can claim a share in the work of the Re-awakening 
of China. One of these is Ma Liang, who became the confidential 
adviser of Li Hung Chang, and it was through him that the latter’s 
schemes of introducing material civilisation (such as telegraphs and 
railways) were mapped out. He also wrote a New Chinese 
Grammar, in which he compared Chinese with Latin and French, 
which is now a standard classic. The other man is Yen Foh, the 
greatest Chinese philosopher of our times, who is responsible for 
the exquisite translations of the works of John Stuart Mill, Darwin, 
Huxley, and Spencer. 

The students in Japan differ greatly from those just mentioned. 
Parents no longer keep their offspring indoors for education. In- 
deed, it is now the fashion to send sons abroad. But, perhaps, I 
could recount here some of the facts regarding the reason why 
Japan became our favourite student colony. The simplicity of the 
Japanese language as compared with the European in itself would 
provide sufficient explanation. An intelligent Chinese has no 
difficulty in reading Japanese after three months’ study; therefore 
men, who are too old to begin scientific studies, find it to their great 
advantage to enter into such faculties as Law, Political Economy, 
Philosophy, and Education. The brilliancy of wealth and power 
that is displayed in the West dazzles the Chinese students and 
makes them lose their heads, but in Japan they do not run this 
risk, and have time to collect their thoughts. They learn at second 
hand, it is true, but not at second rate. Again, living in 
Tokyo is four times cheaper than in any European or American 
country, and, but for this cheapness, thousands of students would 
never have been able to leave their native land. The advantages 
are so apparent, yet many European critics wonder why we do not 
come to Europe in preference to our neighbour. 

The majority of the students in Japan are “private” students— 
so-called in contradistinction to those sent out at public expense— 
therefore they are poor and hard-workers. Being tolerably well 
educated at home, they are capable of comparing what they see and 
learn abroad with life in China, and of forming their independent 
opinions accordingly. They are learning the real spirit of Western 
civilization without losing the best element of their national 
character. Whilst occidental sqience makes them masters of nature, 
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oriental metaphysics enables them to retain their mastership over 
themselves. 

Before entering into any detail, I think it is now my opportunity 
and duty to explain away some of the prejudices already formed 
against us. As an example, let us consider Sir Henry Calville’s 
views in “ The Allies.” He attacks the Chinese students, and, by 
way of illustration, he says that they live entirely apart from the 
Japanese, and their “ Chinese mode of life does not even include the 
daily bath, the outward sign of the Japanese cleanliness of mind” ; 
and that they would not smoke Japanese cigarettes stamped in 
Chinese characters because they consider it as a “ profanation of 
their sacred letters.” I deny absolutely all these statements. I do 
not know whether Sir Henry has ever been in a Japanese bath; if 
not, I should respectfully recommend him to go to one, for I am 
sure the sensation of being present at such a place would make him 
remodel his statements. A room not above two yards square, with 
a wooden tub full of water, which bears unmistakable signs of its 
having been the means of making many Japanese clean minds 
show themselves outwardly, and crowded with four or five naked 
persons (both sexes!) is the usual form of bath-room in a Japanese 
hotel We are shocked and very shy in entering such a place at 
first, but necessity soon compels us to yield, and we generally 
accustom ourselves to a mixed bath in time. Again, all the military 
and normal students are boarders in the schools where large bath- 
rooms are provided. A visit to one of these will convince Sir Henry 
that they make good use of them. 

As for the story of the sacred cigarettes—if Sir Henry were 
to write this in a novel, I should respect him as being gifted with 
remarkable imaginative powers. On the contrary, Japanese 
cigarettes are extremely popular among Chinese students, because 
they have the best recommendation—cheapness. Besides, to burn 
any printed or written papers in Chinese is not contrary to our 
custom. As a matter of fact, all printed papers in China are got 
rid of in this way. Moreover, cigarettes are manufactured on a 
large scale in China, and they are, of course, also stamped in Chinese 
letters. 

One sees at a glance that Sir Henry Calville never had any 
opportunity of observing the Chinese students in Tokyo. His in- 
formation is most probably supplied by his Japanese friends. Now 
it is well known that the feeling between our students and the 
Japanese is not at all cordial. This is regrettable, but inevitable. 
When one nationality crowds inte a foreign city, they invariably 
group themselves together, and the nearer they come into contact 
with their fellow-countrymen the further away they go from those 
among whom they live. When two peoples cannot and 
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do not wish to understand each other, it is better for them to live 
apart. I see the same state of affairs in Switzerland, where Russian 
students are in great numbers. The Swiss call them the dirtiest 
and biggest rogues on earth, and the Russians, in turn, invent tales 
against the Swiss, and very few of them know anything about the 
real life of the Swiss people. 

The Japanese, though very polite and hospitable to their 
European visitors, are strangely insolent and reserved towards us. 
No Japanese family of any distinction now ever troubles about or 
takes interest in the Chinese students, whom at first they welcomed 
with enthusiasm; as soon as the novelty lost its charm, reaction 
set in, and their doors are shut before our faces. The Chinese, 
seeing nobody except those selfishly interested in them—zi.¢., hotel 
keepers, servants, porters, and Japanese students of questionable 
character, by all of whom they are often cheated and robbed—judge 
accordingly. The Japanese Press also does not spare any pains to 
make matters worse. A student who was seen dining with a 
Japanese girl, was attacked by the Press as a cold-blooded seducer. 
Another who sent a private telegram during the outbreak of the 
Russo-Japanese War, was publicly accused of being a Russian spy. 
I remember well, on my way to Europe, when the steamer was 
passing the Formosan Straits, a Japanese doctor, who was gwing to 
Germany to complete his study, came up to me smiling, and 
mockingly asked me, “In what direction lies Formosa?’ The 
effect of such little acts of unkindness can easily be imagined. 
Happily, quite a large number of our students have good feelings 
toward the Japanese. These are chiefly the military students, who 
have to serve twelve months in the Japanese Army; and the 
Training College students, who have to go about Japanese Schools. 
We have in this a confirmation of the fact that provided a sufficient 
frequency of intercourse, there will be no difficulty of .nutual 
understanding. 

Not taking into account the new-comers, who have to learn the 
language and the elements for the entrance examinations into the 
Colleges and University, and those who came over to attend the 
short courses arranged in the summer (which are generally trans- 
lated into Chinese in the class), the Chinese students in Tokyo may 
be roughly divided into three classes: students of practical, abstract, 
and military science. The first includes Engineering of every 
branch, Medicine, Agriculture, Commerce, and Manufacture; the 
second, Law, Political Economy, Education, History, and 
Philosophy ; the third, Army and Navy. The first division consists 
of either those who have been in modern schools in China, or those 
who, having come to Japan very young, have obtained a leaving- 
certificate from the Japanese secondary schools. In the second 
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division, we find more elderly men who are generally well versed in 
Chinese literature and history. The third division now entirely 
consists of government students, z.¢., students sent out at the public 
expense. As their number is so great, it will not be surprising to 
learn that numerous associations and clubs are formed. Besides the 
Chinese Students’ Association, which every student has the right to 
enter, sub-divisions are formed according to their respective pro- 
vinces and political views. Meetings are very frequently held, and 
in these meetings two objects are kept in view: to discuss the 
question of the day by exchanging ideas, and to convert the new 
arrivals from China by preaching to them progressive doctrine. In 
this way, the students become a well organised body, and constant 
intercourse makes them act in many cases with harmony, and 
renders their various works possible. 

Whilst learning, they make themselves heard in two ways: by 
means of the Press, and by delivering lectures during the summer 
when they return home for the vacation. The way they carry on 
the former is very interesting and ingenious. At one time, when 
their number did not exceed a thousand, no less than six monthly 
reviews of about 200 pages each were published. In fact, nowhere 
is it easier to start a magazine than among the Chinese students in 
Japan. Two or three promoters, a special meeting, a few speeches, 
and a general subscription, are all that is necessary. Contributors 
are volunteered, editors are elected, and both are gratis. Witha 
very small sum of money and little time, they would print two or 
three thousand copies and send them to China for sale. By the 
time the next number is ready for the press, the money derived from 
the sale of the previous number has already come to hand, and 
thus they carry on their business which, however, gives them no 
profit and requires a great deal of energy. These magazines are 
usually well written, and have a good number of subscribers. The 
lectures delivered in the vacation are of great variety. Each 
student lectures on the subject he has been studying, to the best of 
his ability. By these means. therefore, they have made the move- 
ment of Renaissance general, and brought such questions as 
national liberty within the range of practical politics. 

So much for the students who play the double réle of teacher 
and pupil. Let us now take the case of the graduates who have 
returned to China. They, too, have not been idle. At first, most 
of the law students flocked to Yuan Shi Kai, the Viceroy of Chili, 
as did also the military students, who filled the ranks of the Northern 
Army. Through them, Yuan Shi Kai’s views have been visibly 
widened. Five years ago, he was nothing more than a disciple of 
Li Hung Chang, his old patron; that is to say, he admitted freely 
the material advantages which modern science has given to the 
Western world, but knew nothing and cared less about the true 
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basis of political and social organisations. Now he begins to talk 
about the necessity of a Representative Government, and a system 
of administration based on sound principles. Through him, a 
Commission was sent abroad to study, and a reform of administra- 
tion was attempted, though with little success. However, the 
position of these “ Yuan Shi Kai’s men ”—as they are termed—is 
hardly to be envied. Although Yuan Shi Kai treated them ex- 
ceedingly well, and they have partly obtained their object, they are 
on the one hand suspected and hated by the Conservative party 
for working a complete revolution through Yuan Shi Kai’s 
instrumentality ; and, on the other hand, accused by their old 
friends, who remained raw Revolutionists, of changing their views 
with the wind. 

The most important work which these “ ex-students ” carry on 
is the spreading of education. Since the abolition of the old 
examinations, official schools have been founded everywhere, but 
most of them are badly managed. Their efficiency varies according 
to the energy of the provincial officials, in whom such disgraceful 
features as favouritism are to be found. They insist on teaching 
Confucianism in the class, which is a mere waste of time, for from 
the absurdity of the doctrine as exposed by modern science, it has 
failed entirely to engage the pupil’s attention. Fairly well-educated 
and having had proper training, the students returned from Japan 
to establish private schools everywhere at their own expense. The 
‘work is disinterestedly but enthusiastically carried on. Many 
teachers sacrifice their private fortunes in the enterprise. But they 
are gaining ground by degrees, especially in normal schools and 
kindergartens. Parents soon found that their children learn better 
in these establishments than in the pompous buildings of the official 
schools. Not a few now prefer to pay fees for these well directed 
private schools, than to let the children go to the official ones which 
have been hitherto free. (1) As they do not exclude any particular 
class, children in them get to learn more from their class-mates than 
they would in an official school, which chiefly consists of sons and 
relations of people in the government employment. 

With the spread of education, new ideas are imported and 
infused into the minds of all classes. For instance, the deeply- 
rooted prejudice against railways has been completely removed. 
European prophets used to declare confidently that we would never 
consent to the construction of railways except by force ; and to-day 
no nation is more eager for these annihilators of space than we 
are; only the sad want of capital prevents us from doing much— 
for a time at least. The anti-opium and the anti-footbinding 
movements would not have been so general but for the energetic 
preaching, both with tongue and pen, of the students returned from 

1. They will require payment after this year. 
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Japan. The doctrine in favour of the emancipation of women is 
spreading daily, and before long the education of the other sex will 
receive equal attention. 

Foreigners often unjustly accuse us Chinese students of 
chauvinism, forgetting that in spite of the noises daily made by us, 
they are not yet loud enough to open the eyes of four hundred 
million and to deafen the ears of the pernicious tradition. 

One of the most important results of this great exodus of 
students is the influence it bears upon Chinese literature. This is 
one of the greatest movements that foreigners totally ignore, on 
account, no doubt, of the difficulty of Chinese writing. The present 
is an era in Chinese literature comparable to the Elizabethan period, 
and the French influence on English literature in the seventeenth 
century, Thousands of Japanese terms have been adopted 
and naturalized. New expressions, new construction of 
sentences, the adoption of paragraphs (for the old system of writing 
was continuous) and the use of interjection-marks, are working a 
great revolution in the literary world of the Celestial Empire. The 
development of the Press created a reading public, and affords a 
wide field for literary activity. I picked up a Review of recent 
date ; and realised, with little difficulty, the difference between the 
old and the new style. The old is majestic, wordy, full of poetry 
and flowers of rhetoric; but difficult, constrained, ambiguous, and 
with a sad want of warmth and enthusiasm. Give me any good 
work before 1890, and I can point out at once whether the author 
is a disciple of Han Yii, Liu Tsong Yuan, or Tse Ma Ch’ien, for 
imitation was considered to be indispensable to good style. But 
the new is full of variety, of easiness, and originality, and with a 
great deal of foreign element and inspiration. Everybody writes 
as he likes nowadays, and forms his style, not from the classical 
models, but from his own personality. 

Closely connected with the movement mentioned above is the 
revival of the classical drama under a new form. The old plays, 
beautifully written in irregular verse, had long fallen into disuse, 
because of their being too difficult for the multitude to understand. 
The dramas that followed were written in popular language, in bad 
verse, and of very low taste. The position of an actor was so low 
that he was excluded from the State examinations. A 
Dramatical Society has been formed recently, with the object of 
reviving the classical plays and introducing foreign influence. An 
attempt has been made to write plays in prose, and this has met 
with success. The students in Japan have written several new and 
original pieces for their own acting—a fact that would shock even 
the most enlightened class seven years ago. In the programme I 
have just received, which is to be played this month in one of the 
leading theatres in Tokyo hired for the occasion, I found, among 
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other new plays, “La Dame aux Camélias,” and “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ’—rather a strange contrast, but it shows how extensive is 
the change. 

Recently the Chinese Board of Education issued a statement 
that no more students will be sent to Japan at public expense owing 
to the revolutionary doctrine preached by the students in Tokyo, 
but to Europe or America instead. However, it is feared that 
revolutionary doctrines travel much more quickly than the Chinese 
Government, and the success of the new policy may be very much 
doubted. 

What conclusion? Briefly it is this: that patriotic devotion 
and self-sacrifice can be found in the Chinese as well as in any other 
race. It is the lack of Unity, not the lack of patriotism, that makes 
foreign invasion possible, and gives the Manchu Dynasty a tem- 
porary security. Foreigners hitherto confound the one with the 
other, and declare that we are unpatriotic, whilst abundance of 
proofs are to be found to the contrary. Patriotism has always 
existed and still exists in every part of China. It is on account of 
the difficulty of communication that our patriotism became some- 
what inefficient—to the peasants, their Country is in their village ; 
to the merchants, it is in their town; and to the officials, it is their 
Emperor. What difference is there between this patriotism and 
the patriotism that was to be found in Europe before the last cen- 
tury? Germany was still divided in 1866, and Italy was only united 
in 1870. Then the word “ patriotism,” as it is now understood, is 
of quite recent generalisation. If such a patriotism is not general in 
China, it is because the masses have, up to the present, neither 
means nor time to realise their common interest and common danger. 
With the pressure from the outside and the developments within, 
does Europe still think the nationalisation of China an impossi- 
bility? The organisation of the students, who came together to 
Japan from every corner of the Empire, ought to serve as a demon- 
stration that when circumstances are opportune, there is no difficulty 
in uniting men from different parts to act in unison and defend their 
one great empire. Yet, the very reverse is the thought and belief 
of Europe, and when the true patriotism of our students manifested 
itself, Europe invented a term “ Anti-foreign-feeling,” Have we 
not the right to defend ourselves when attacked, and does not 
Europe admit that we have been wronged? We have, indeed, no 
need to find a new patriotism, but simply to unite the several 
patriotisms into one; and Europe cannot help us better than by 
building railways for us and threatening us at the same time with 
invasion. One day—and that not so far distant as most people 
think—we will prove to the world once more the time-honoured 
truth that “L’unzon fait la force.” V. K. Tine. 
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THE CRUCIFIXION, RESURRECTION, 
AND ASCENSION 
RATIONALLY CONSIDERED. 


BEGINNING our inquiries with what is certain, we may take our first 
stand upon the present existence and wide adoption of the Christian 
religion, and hold to the indisputable fact that these great 
phenomena did not arise without adequate cause. As regards its 
effects upon the human race, the establishment of Christianity is, 
perhaps, the most important fact in the history of mankind, the only 
event which competes with it in this respect being the establishment 
of the religion of Mahomet. But Christianity is a more important 
agent than Mahometanism, as the European races are more potent 
factors than the Oriental. Christianity, taking its origin among the 
peasantry in an Asiatic province of the Roman Empire, was carried 
thence to Rome itself, found a new centre of distribution in the 
capital of the world, furnished the religion of Europe, and of islands 
and continents then unknown, and is accepted by the most civilised, 
the most cultivated, and the most critical of all the nations of the 
earth. 

The foundation of the Christian religion, or of the Christian 
religions, is the resurrection of Jesus, or rather the belief which his 
disciples, the Evangelists, and St. Paul entertained of 
this mystery. The disciples may have drawn erroneous 
conclusions from what they saw, or have been mistaken 
after the manner of their race and epoch in _ attributing 
natural events to supernatural causes, but we cannot doubt the 
reality of the conviction, which so many of them died rather than 
renounce, that Jesus died on the cross, and re-appeared alive and in 
the flesh afterwards. The reappearance after death is the real foun- 
dation of the Christian faith, though sayings, afterwards called to 
mind, were such as to show that He who had been, as it appeared, 
raised from the dead, was no ordinary person. It may well be that 
exceptional causes had to do with so exceptional a result as the 
establishment of Christianity. 

Before considering the marvellous occurrences presented for 
our belief in connection with what is called the Resurrection, it is 
necessary to consider whether it is certain that death actually 
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occurred, as it was supposed to have done; whether the death on 
the cross was real or only apparent. There can be little doubt that 
Jesus was seen by some of the disciples alive after crucifixion ; how 
else could they have come by the belief which they held with such 
desperate tenacity that he had risen from the dead? It is probable 
that in the time which elapsed between the event and the written 
reports, which bear the names of the Evangelists, particularly during 
the period of oral transmission, errors may have crept in. There 
may have been many unintentional misrepresentations, probably 
most of them tending to enhance the wonder of the story which the 
disciples related, many matters, especially of time, incorrectly 
stated, and agreeably to Jewish superstition appropriate angelic 
appearances could scarcely fail to have been introduced ; but under- 
lying all is the great fact, however to be accounted for, that Jesus 
was seen alive after crucifixion. 

Improbable as it is that the death of Jesus should have been 
only in seeming, it is more improbable that if actual he should have 
come to life again. We have to choose between improbabilities ; 
whether it is more improbable that a person not actually dead should 
seem so, or that one actually dead should be restored to life. Of 
the former event are many instances which are beyond doubt; of 
the latter are none which do not partake more of the nature of 
myth than of history. 

It is said that persons thought to be dead have given signs 
of life when about to be subjected to what was designed 
as post mortem examination. If the position of the 
bones, as subsequently discovered, be taken as evidence of move- 
ment within the grave, men have been unintentionally buried alive. 
‘There is reason to believe that this condition of suspended anima- 
tion is less uncommon with Oriental than with natives 
of the West, but whether in Europe or Asia we have sufficient 
evidence that persons have been thought to be dead who were not 
so. But as to the restoration of persons actually dead we have, 
putting aside the instance in present question, no record from the 
beginning of history to the present time which is convincing. To 
take two of the least remote, two which are attended with details, 
which give an air of versimilitude, that of Lazarus and of the son 
of the widow of Nain, neither commend themselves to our credence. 
Lazarus is represented as raised from the dead, somewhat publicly, 
in the vicinity of Jerusalem, in the midst of his family and friends, 
and of the community of which Jesus was the centre. Even if most 
of the disciples were absent all must have soon been made aware 
of an event so astonishing, and one bearing so significantly on the 
supernatural character of their Master. But only John displays 
any knowledge of it. Great as is the importance which must be 
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attached to the testimony of this disciple, it cannot but be remarked 
as throwing doubt upon it that no other of the Evangelists mentions 
so striking a circumstanie, nor is it referred to in any of the 
Epistles. As with Lazarus, so with the widow’s son, his restora- 
tion is recorded only by one Evangelist, in this case by Luke, who 
as a late adherent to the Christian cult, is not likely to have been 
present.* In like manner the story of Dorcas, supposed to have 
been restored to life by St. Peter, has come to us secondhand, nor 
is it alluded to in either of the Epistles ascribed to this Apostle. 

Having regard to the insufficient evidence that a person actually 
dead was ever restored to life, putting out of the case for the present 
the supposed resurrection of Jesus, and having regard to the common 
knowledge, that persons not actually dead have seemed so, it must 
be admitted that whenever restoration has taken place after real 
or apparent death, the balance of probability in favour of death 
having been only apparent is infinite. 

The time for which Jesus was on the cross is differently stated 
wy the Evangelists at from three hours to six. Mark is explicit as 
to the time both of crucifixion and of death, or what was taken for 
it. “And it was the third hour and they crucified him,” f are the 
words of this Evangelist. “At the ninth hour,’ on the same 
authority, “ Jesus uttered a loud voice, and gave up the ghost.” 
‘lark thus states as clearly as language can convey that the cruci- 
fixion lasted six hours. John tells us that it was “ about the sixth 
hour ” when Jesus was delivered to the Jews to be crucified, a time 
at which, according to Mark, he had been for three hours on the 
cross. However these Evangelists differ as to the commencement 
of the crucifixion, there is no difference as to its termination. John, 
indeed, makes no statement in this respect, but both Matthew and 
Mark tell us definitely that death took place at the ninth hour, up 
to which time, according to Luke, the darkness continued. All 
the evidence, and it appears to be conclusive, is to the effect that 
death, or what passed for it, occurred at the ninth hour. But there 
is a discrepancy of three hours as to the commencement of the 
crucifixion, and therefore a difference of the same extent as to its 
duration. The want of correspondence between the two Evan- 
gelists must claim our notice as indicating that one, if not both, 
of these was liable to human error, but upon this it is not my present 
purpose to dweli. Where Mark and John disagree, we may in 
preference accept the statement of John, who, as we have every 
reason to believe, was on the spot; of the whereabouts of Mark 
we know nothing, or whether his record was based otherwise than 
on hearsay. 


* Luke 7, 14. + The words, as in the rest of this paper are taken from the 
Revised Version. 
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But whether we take the time on the cross at three hours or 
six, this in the absence of violence superadded to that of crucifixion 
was not enough to account for death. The fatal crucifrage, which 
was practised upon the thieves, was withheld as regarded Jesus, the 
soldiers thinking, probably erroneously, that he was dead already, 
though the injuries he had received were not necessarily mortal, but 
such as in time and with care might have been recovered from. 
Crucifixion is not necessarily fatal. Josephus tells us that he came 
across a number of captives who had been crucified under Titus, 
among whom he recognised three acquaintances. He obtained 
permission to have them taken down and had them treated,, in 
order to their recovery, which in one of the three was accomplished. 
Crucifixion kills by the slow action of exhaustion, thirst, and starva- 
tion, unless these processes are cut short by violence as in the case 
of the thieves. There is no considerable loss of blood nor injury to 
any vital organ. We are told that in the days of the early Christians 
death by this means commonly took place on the second day, and 
there were instances in which it was much longer delayed If 
Jesus died after three or even after six hours of this torture, death 
was hastened beyond use and wont. 


That Jesus was thought to have died on the cross is evident, 
but so far from its being evident that he actually did so we have 
an indication to the contrary, if we accept the narrative of John. 
We have it on the authority of this Evangelist, and of his only, 
that a soldier, whether from wantonness or a desire to make sure, 
which apparently he did not accomplish, pierced the side with a 
spear, and that blood and water issued from the wound. 


it may be stated as a general truth that a dead body does not 
bleed. For the free issue of blood from a wound the contents of 
the vessels must be in movement, and the heart in action. It may 
be allowed that in abnormal conditions of fluidity of blood, such, for 
example, as follow certain forms of blood-poisoning, there may be 
some passive leakage from a puncture after death, but this is in- 
frequent, slight, and slow ; for a conspicuous hemorrhage, promptly 
following a thrust, life is essential. It is to be presumed, therefore, 
that Jesus was alive when pierced. 


‘The spear thrust, which may be regarded as the climax of the 
crucifixion, is represented as attended with circumstances, which, 
though they may not bear upon the question of death upon the 
cross, are too remarkable to be passed without especial notice. The 
incident is mentioned in only one of the Gospels, that of St. John, 
though referred to in the Revelation, which has presumably the 
same authorship. When or by whom this Gospel was committed 
to writing, it is at least presented to us as claimed by this Evan- 
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gelist, and based on his personal knowledge, while, as regards the 
Crucifixion in particular, we cannot doubt that he was present, 
which is more than can be said of any of the others ; nor is it easy 
to interpret the penultimate verse of his Gospel, excepting as a 
claim to have written it, or much of it, himself. “This is the 
disciple which beareth witness of these things, and wrote these 
things ; and we know that his witness is true.” That his record is 
honest in intention it is not possible to doubt, though, as probably 
written some time after the events, it may owe something to the 
vivid imagination of the author of the Apocalypse. 

That a spear-thrust was inflicted is, in itself, not improbable, 
but we must pause upon the separate issues of blood and water. 
Supposing the double discharge to have occurred, the water or 
serum must have come either from pleura or pericardium, in one of 
which cavities it must have accumulated in large quantity, as the 
result of preceding disease, an unwelcome hypothesis, but one which 
cannot be ignored. We discern no sign of any such disabling ail- 
ment in the days immediately preceding crucifixion. Jesus, though 
he had to be relieved in carrying the cross, had evidently walked 
about and borne himself as a sound man, which he could scarcely 
have done had either of these chambers been distended with fluid, 
or so largely occupied by it as to give exit to it in a conspicuous 
manner, when the chest was punctured. It has been suggested that 
the two streams originated in a post-mortem coagulation of blood 
in the pericardium ; according to this hypothesis Jesus died of rup- 
ture of the heart, which occurred when he uttered the cry. Blood 
then collected in this cavity, there coagulated, separated into serum 
and crassamentum, and followed the withdrawal of the spear in two 
distinct streams. 

But this theory may be at once discarded. Coagulation is a 
slow process, for which there was not the required time, nor could 
enough serum be derived from this source to attract attention as a 
conspicuous and separate issue. In regard to the Gospel according 
to St. John, as with the other Gospels, we do not know when the 
reminiscences of this disciple were committed to writing, or what 
may have crept in in the period of transmission by word of mouth. 

The separate issue of blood and water is suggestive of the later 
invention of some Christian theorist when the doctrines of atone- 
ment and baptism, salvation by blood and water, had attained a 
development possible only when subsequent events had established 
the new religion. Putting aside the possibility of such an intrusion 
and looking at the phenomena as presented in the fourth Gospel, 
we are at once struck by the circumstance that the darkness which 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke record, did not interfere with the vision 
of John, or prevent his observing that there were two distinct 
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streams, and that the two were different in colour. The darkness 
could scarcely have been so intense as we should have expected of 
one of miraculous origin; while the Evangelist must have retained 
a power of critical observation which, in the circumstances, is 
remarkable. The three Evangelists who record the darkness are 
consistent in ignoring the spear-thrust; the one Evangelist who 
records the thrust says nothing of the darkness. The two stories 
are consistent in themselves, but not with each other. Those who 
tell of this darkness did not see; he who saw says nothing of the 
darkness. Taking the balance of probability it is more likely that 
the spear thrust should have been inflicted than invented ; touching 
the double stream, it is more likely that this should have been 
invented than have occurred. 

Accepting the spear-thrust we revert to the conclusion that 
Jesus was alive, though apparently dead, when it was inflicted, and 
in this condition was placed in the sepulchre by two devoted 
friends, one of whom was a man of wealth, and could command any 
assistance or connivance which was purchasable. It is to be con- 
jectured that Jesus was placed in the sepulchre in a condition of 
insensibility, which was for a time mistaken for death. When, 
how, and in what condition he was removed from thence we know 
not. All we know is that on the third day Jesus was not there. 
Perhaps Joseph of Arimathza and Nicodemus could have given 
some information on these points, had they been so inclined. It is 
probable that Jesus gave signs of life before he was left by his 
friends, and was removed by them to a place of safety, and con- 
cealment. He might even have been left for a time within the 
sepulchre without coming to further harm ; the chamber was roomy ; 
the women and Peter and John afterwards entered it. 

The next phase is presented in the assured absence of Jesus 
from the sepulchre on the morning of the third day. As to this 
cardinal fact there can be no doubt; we have the testimony of the 
women, of Peter and John, and the concurrence of Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke. But when we come to what may be called the angelic 
embroidery, the disciples who were on the spot say nothing, and the 
Evangelists tell different tales, and virtually contradict each other. 
Some, and especially one, of these events, which was supposed to 
have been witnessed by the women, is of so astonishing a nature 
that they could not have failed, had it occurred, to make it known 
to John, who was in the vicinity, nor could John have failed to give 
it a prominent place in his reminiscences had he known of it; 
that it is not to be found among them is a proof little short of 
conclusive that it never took place. According to Matthew “came 
Mary Magdalene and the other Mary,” at dawn, “to see the 
sepulchre. And behold there was a great earthquake ; for an angel 
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of the Lord descended from heaven, and came and rolled away the 
stone, and sat upon it. His appearance was as lightning, and his 
raiment white as snow ; and for fear of him the watchers did quake 
and became as dead men.” But to the women the angel spoke in 
terms of reassurance, and told them that Jesus had risen, and would 
go before them into Galilee. 

Of this extraordinary visitation no one of the other Evangelists 
says anything. Mark records the visit of the same women to the 
same destination, at the rising of the sun, obviously the same visit 
of which Matthew speaks, but the second Evangelist says nothing 
of this angel, whose existence he ignores. The women, he tells 
us, “said among themselves, who shall roll away the stone from 
the door of the sepulchre? But he does not say what is so much 
to the point—the stone was rolled away by an angel in their sight ; 
an event so striking, and, according to Matthew, witnessed by so 
many, that we are at a loss to account for its not having found 
mention except by the solitary Evangelist in whose Gospel it finds 
place. Mark, Luke, and John agree that the women found the 
stone removed, but none of them say by what means. The silence 
of the three Evangelists with regard to the angel, so terrifying in 
appearance, and so amiable in speech, cannot but cause us to wonder 
how it was that this impressive apparition failed to come to their 
knowledge. Were the women bound to silence? On the contrary 
they were charged with a message to the disciples. Whether St. 
John received the message we know not, but at any rate he does 
not appear to have heard anything of the angel who gave it. We 
cannot but conclude that this being so strong and so communicative 
was a fiction introduced to account for subsequent events. 

Mark tells us that the women went into the tomb, and there 
saw a young man arrayed in a white robe, who informed them that 
the Nazarene had risen. Luke says that the same women, in the 
same place, saw two men in dazzling apparel, who gave them a 
similar assurance. Peter, going into the tomb, confirmed the 
absence of the body, but not the presence of the angels. Coming 
to the testimony of John who, like Peter, was on the spot, which, 
so far as we know, the other Evangelists were not, the two disciples 
went into the sepulchre, found the clothes, but not the body, and 
saw nothing, for St. John says nothing, of beings in angelic garb. 
After the departure of the two disciples from the untenanted 
sepulchre, Mary, looking in from the outside, saw, or thought she 
Saw, or said she saw, what those who had gone in had not seen, 
namely, two angels in white sitting one at the head and one at the 
feet, where the body of Jesus had lain. It is to be noted that 
where angels speak it is invariably to the women, nor does it appear 
that these supernatural beings are ever seen by the disciples. Is it 
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that the women were more discerning than the men, or were they 
more imaginative? What adds to the difficulty is that, according 
to John, though the disciples saw less than Mary, they were more 
favourably placed for observation. 

Thus, with the universal agreement that the body was gone, 
the angels must give us pause. The evidence of their appearance 
is absolutely wanting where it might be most confidently expected 
in the shape of the testimony of the disciples on the spot. And 
such traditions as have come down to us present so much discrepancy 
that none of them commend themselves to our belief. The 
stone-rolling angel of Matthew, who impressed his personality both 
on the women and the guard, finds no mention by any of the other 
Evangelists, and we cannot but note that the sole authority for this 
extraordinary visitation is not presented to us as a witness of it. 
Whether outside or in, whether one or two, the sepuichral angels, 
unless, indeed, they are introductions subsequent to the time to 
which they are supposed to belong, must take their place as crea 
tions of female imagination and Jewish superstition ; and if we give 
up the angels it cannot be but that the supernatural in relation to 
the resurrection or reappearance suffers grievous impairment. 

With shaken faith we come again to Mary Magdalene, who 
tells a tale which finds no corroboration, even among the women. 
This emotional follower of Jesus having found the sepulchre dis- 
possessed of the body saw, or thought she saw, in the imperfect 
light of dawn, her Master walking outside. This may have been 
a fancy of hers suggested by his ascertained absence from the 
sepulchre ; or the idyll may have been developed out of an actual 
recognition of Jesus by Mary at some later date. That he walked 
after crucifixion involves no improbability, though it is impossible 
that he should have done so so soon as the third day. Whenever 
the meeting took place, far from asserting his resurrection, he 
assured his follower that he was not yet dead. ~ Touch me not; 
for | am not yet ascended unto the Father.” I am suffering from 
the injuries I have received, but am still alive. 

The same latitude as regards time must be accorded to another 
event which is represented as having taken place on the evening of 
the same day; an event which involves no improbability if only it 
be postponed to a later date than that assigned to it. Times and 
dates are, of all matters of narrative, the most uncertain. Jesus 
joined two of his disciples, who were walking from Jerusalem to 
Emmaus, a distance of about 7} miles, and walked and talked with 
them without being at first recognised. We are not told at what 
point he joined, or how far he went with them, but at any rate he 
presented the appearance and manner, and possessed the power of 
walking of an ordinary wayfarer, for he was mistaken for one. He 
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was so far recovered from the wounds he had received that he could 
walk and talk, and, as appeared later in the day, could eat, and 
was able to reassure his disciples that he was not a spirit or ghost, 
but embodied after the fashion of humanity. “A spirit hath not 
flesh and bones, as ye behold me having.” _In ettect, though he 
had been crucified, and bore the marks of nails and spear, 
he was still alive. There is nothing impossible in this view 
of the reappearance, if only we allow time enough for 
the slow process of healing. Intervals, as has been said, are more 
uncertain as matters of memory, than the circumstances to which 
they relate ; it is more likely that the lapse of time since crucifixion 
should have been inadequately represented than that recovery 
should have been hastened beyond human possibility. 

The subsequent appearances of Jesus present no such difficulty 
as those supposed to have taken place on the third day. We are 
free to allow due time for recovery before he was able to do as 
others did. When this had been accomplished he was able to walk, 
talk, and take part in the fishing, and though he associated with 
the disciples with some reserve, yet they could not tor a moment 
doubt his identity with their former Master, whose death, as they 
believed, they had witnessed on the cross. Asssured, as they 
thought, of his death, and now assured of his life, the theory of 
the resurrection, and with it the Christian religion, was established. 
So conclusive to all appearance was the evidence of this marvel, 
that, to anticipate some facts of later history, many of the disciples 
died rather than renounce their belief in it. In the meanwhile Jesus 
disappeared. It is probable that after a needful stay in Jerusalem 
he made his way into Galilee, and there, though occasionally seen 
by some of his disciples, he made no attempt to resume his ministry 
or his conflicts with the priests. They had got the better of him, 
and he had no inclination to repeat his former experiences. We 
must suppose that he died in Galilee in concealment or obscurity. 

The Ascension may be regarded as a corollary of the Resur- 
rection. If the Resurrection is founded, as I have been led to think, 
upon a misinterpretation of facts, the Ascension must share in the 
same misunderstanding. But apart from doubts concerning the 
Resurrection, the evidence of the Ascension is such that, far from 
claiming belief, it indicates the contrary. Thus the Resurrection 
and the Ascension, instead of being mutually supporting, are 
mutually destructive. The Ascension, if it ever occurred, must have 
made an indelible impression on all who witnessed it, and been 
widely talked of, especially among those who had been intimate 
with the person who made his exit in so marvellous a manner. 
Writings have come down to us which are connected with the names 
of four of the disciples, Matthew, John, Peter, and James. In 
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none of these is the Ascension described or referred to. Possibly 
it may be said these disciples were absent when this occurrence in 
which they were so much interested took place, but at any rate they 
must have been told of it by some who were present, but this 
striking event is ignored by those most likely to know of it. What 
has come to us is not delivered as from eye-witnesses, but by 
persons who are reporting what they believe to have taken place, 
but of which they had no personal knowledge. The authorities 
for the Ascension are Mark, Luke, the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles, possibly Luke, and Paul. None of these speak as having 
seen what they so vaguely describe. Mark says “ The Lord Jesus 
was received up into heaven, and sat down on the right hand of 
God,” a petty arrangement which savours more of human ceremonial 
than of divine ubiquity, and one in the nature of things not open 
to the observation even of St. Mark, Luke, in the Gospel, simply 
says that “while he blessed them, he parted from them, and was 
carried up into heaven.” According to the author of the Acts, “he 
was taken up; and acloud received him out of their sight.” Mark 
tells us too much, for he pretends to describe the internal arrange- 
ments of heaven; Luke tells us too little, for he lacks circumstance ; 
and the author of the Acts concludes his narrative in a cloud. St. 
Paul is more vague than the Evangelists ; he had an indefinite idea 
of an Ascension, which he probably derived from St. Luke, that 
Evangelist informed, as we must infer, only by report. St. Paul 
couples an Ascension with a Descension, neither of which he as- 
sumes to have witnessed. * “Now that He ascended, what is it but 
that He also descended into the lower parts of the earth? He that 
descended is the same also that ascended far above all the 
heavens, that he might fill all things.” The descent into the lower 
parts of the earth,” and the ascent “far above all heavens,” are 
obviously not matters of sight, or matters with regard to which any 
evidence could be adduced, but creations of the vivid imagination 
or constructive ability of the great Apostle. Elsewhere, both Paul 
and Peter, or the writings ascribed to themt refer to Christ as on 
the right hand of God, but neither describes his removal from earth 
to this position. In the relative situations assigned to God the 
Father and God the Son, we discern a narrowness of conception 
not only human, but somewhat conventional, courtly rather than 
cosmic. 

If the Ascension took place at Jerusalem, as represented by 
three of the Evangelists, and accepted by St. Paul, though ignored 
by the disciples, it is remarkable that so extraordinary and impres- 
sive a circumstances should have remained unknown to Pilate and 
the Roman garrison, and that, if known by them, it should not have 
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been communicated to later writers. Tacitus, in the latter part 
of the first century, knew of the crucifixion and of the Christians, 
but, as we must presume, not of the Ascension, for he does not 
mention it; could it have escaped his knowledge, and his mention 
had it occurred ? 

To sum up the conclusions which have been reached, the death 
on the cross, though accepted by the disciples as admitting of no 
doubt, and succeeded by burial, was only in seeming. Jesus sur- 
vived crucifixion, as others have done, and the sepulture may have 
been the means of delivering him to his friends. After a necessary 
lapse of time, which was insufficiently represented in records (which 
were fixed in writing only after an uncertain time of oral trans- 
mission), he was seen by his disciples walking about, able to eat 
and drink, having all the attributes of humanity, bearing the scars 
of the injuries he had received. The conviction which was so 
inevitably entertained of his death by those who as they thought 
saw him die, taken together with the unquestionable fact that he 
was afterwards seen alive, could not but suggest that he had risen 
from the dead, to men brought up on the story of Elijah, and in 
the belief that the laws of Nature could be overruled by a superior 
power. 

The angelic appearances asserted in connection with the sup- 
posed resurrection are conflicting and contradictory, insomuch that 
instead of lending support to the mystery, they cast suspicion upon 
it. But there is one statement with regard to it as to which all the 
persons concerned are agreed: Jesus, whether dead or alive, was 
not in the sepulchre on the third day. No doubt he had been 
removed by human hands, probably by those of Joseph and Nico- 
demus. The women who are represented as the exclusive recipients 
of the angels’ confidences, say, on their authority, that Jesus was 
about to proceed to Galilee, an intention announced by the alarming 
apparition which, according to Matthew, sat outside the sepulchre, 
and also by Mark’s young man, who sat within in a white robe. It 
must be allowed that this agreement in the sayings of the angels 
must make for the credibility of both, had we not sufficient reasons 
to question the existence of either. It is to be presumed that this 
forecast was of the nature of a prophesy after the event. _It be- 
came subsequently known that Jesus had retreated into Galilee, 
and the emotional and fanciful females who were the only witnesses 
of the supernatural about the sepulchre readily persuaded them- 
selves that they recalled words suitable to what afterwards hap- 
pened, and to the angels their imagination had created. 

I have already pointed out some of the discrepancies, which 
cannot but throw doubt upon the angelic appearances. Inconsis- 
tent as they are with each other they cannot be regarded as lending 
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support to the supernatural, as connected with the disappearance 
and reappearance of Jesus. And if we give up the angels, as in 
reason we must, nothing remains of the resurrection which, with a 
little latitude as to time, as in the walk to Emmaus, is inconsistent 
with the ordinary laws of nature. Jesus may have walked and 
talked much as represented ; the only question is when. However 
exceptional and surprising is the return to the outer-world and to 
health after crucifixion, and entombment, we can discern in these 
circumstances nothing necessarily impossible or miraculous. 

As to the Ascension, the absence of any reference to this 
astonishing occurrence, whether in the Gospels or Epistles, on the 
part of any of the original disciples, some of whom can scarcely 
fail to have been present had it taken place as represented, is nega- 
tive evidence of greater weight than the hearsay and 
vague assertions of subsequent reporters, who do not pro- 
fess to have witnessed what they describe. Insufficient as 
is the warrant on which the Ascension rests, we can readily sup- 
pose that something of the sort was evolved by the imagination of 
those who believed that Jesus had died and come to life again, as 
if no longer subject to death, and then had disappeared. It is to be 
presumed that he perished in some solitary retreat unknown, and 
possibly unfriended, or, at least, so secluded that no intelligence of 
his fate reached his disciples. To account for his absence after 
what seemed his miraculous resuscitation his followers reverted to 
the examples of Enoch and Elijah, and concluded that he must 
have been taken up into heaven, though none of them witnessed 
the process. The Ascension is a natural corollary to the Resurrec- 
tion. If we give up the Resurrection the Ascension must go too, 
and with both the chief supernatural foundations of the Christian 
religion. But there still remains what may be called the natural 
foundations in the teaching and example of the Founder. On these 
the Christian religion must rest. The supernatural! foundations, 
the Resurrection, the Ascension, and I might add, the Miracles, had 
it been my purpose to dwell upon these supposed subversions of 
laws which present themselves to us as immutable, fall into their 
places as provisional, or at least temporary, beliefs derived from an 
age of superstition and credulity, when it was held that the great 
laws of nature could be modified or suspended at convenience. But 
whatever the origin or whatever the truth of the supernatural 
articles of the Christian creed, they had a supreme effect in estab- 
lishing the religion with which they are associated ; and the primum 
mobile of all was the belief that Jesus died on the cross and came to 
life again afterwards. 

Many of the Christian theories as comprising matters beyond 
human knowledge must cease to influence mankind. Diverse views 
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regarding a threefold God no longer deluge Christendom with blood, 
nor is the sword now employed to enforce belief in the attributes 
of a Trinity of whose existence we have no assurance. If we 
harbour doubts as to the Resurrection and Ascension our faith in 
the divinity of Jesus, and in his position as the Son in the mysterious 
and incomprehensible Family, must likewise be shaken. The 
theory of a compound God appears to have been entertained by 
Plato. If we regard the Platonic speculation as an adumbration of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, while we give credit to the philosopher 
in so far as he anticipated the Christian belief, in the same measure 
we must discredit the belief as of heathen origin. 

But whatever doubts and difficulties may beset the super- 
natural and hypothetical parts of the Christian religion, the Resur- 
rection, the Ascension, the divinity of Jesus, the existence and nature 
of the Trinity, the practical teaching of the Prophet of Nazareth, 
will probably have its results as long as the race endures. The 
Creed may change as men’s opinions alter as to the variability or 
permanence of the Laws of Nature, but the rules which concern 
the conduct of men towards each other will last as long as humanity. 


M. D. 
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THE CENTENARY OF 
DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS. 


ON the 27th of January, 1808, was born at Ludwigsburg, in 
Wiirtemberg, David Friedrich Strauss, the man who, when only 
twenty-eight years of age, and as yet unknown outside a small circle 
of friends, startled the world by the publication of a “ Life of Jesus,” 
which was destined to occupy a position in the history of New Testa- 
ment criticism analogous to that which the French Revolution holds 
in the history of European politics. As the French Revolution 
marks and makes the beginning of a new era in political history, so 
does Strauss’s first “ Leben Jesu” mark and make the beginning of 
a new era in New Testament criticism. Recent critics may seldom 
mention either Strauss’s name or his book, they may treat the book 
as obsolete or refuted, as a burnt-out firework, but not one of them 
can escape the results of his criticism. Those results are incor- 
porated more or less into all subsequent New Testament criticism, 
and, had Strauss not lived or his work never been written, modern 
criticism would have been as different from what it is as modern 
political history would have been without the French Revolution. A 
quarter of a century after the first appearance of his book, Strauss, 
with a justifiable pride, wrote that it— 

“has not been refuted, its criticism has only been carried for- 

ward ; and if the book is no longer read, that is because it has 

been absorbed by the culture of to-day, and has forced its way 
into all the arteries of contemporary science. . . . During the 
whole of the five-and-twenty years, not a line of any importance 
ccncerning the subjects of which it treats has been written in 
which its influence is not to be traced.” 
This is as true now as it was in 1860; and that it was true in 1860 is 
best known to those students who are most familiar with the critical 
literature of that date. 

In Great Britain and by English readers generally, Strauss has 
been known mainly through the works of his opponents. A limited 
number of scholars have read him in the original; but only some of 
his works have been translated into English, and the circulation of 
these has not been large. If a census were made of our clerical 
libraries it would be found that to every hundred of those that con- 
tain Neander’s reply to Strauss, there is only one containing Strauss’s 
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own book in either German or English. It is said that translations 
of the “ Leben Jesu ” were offered in vain to the London publishers, 
until in 1847 the proprietors of The Westminster Review risked an 
edition of a translation by “ George Eliot.” In the same year, 74 
Westminster Review published an article on Strauss and Theodore 
Parker, which was described (1848) by the American translators of 
Neander’s “ Life of Christ,” as “talking about the Evangelists in 
the coolest strain of infidelity imaginable.” English translations 
have appeared of the second and popularised “ Leben Jesu,” of “The 
Old and the New Faith,” of the lectures on “ Voltaire,” and also of 
the tractate on “Reimarus.” A brief biography by Strauss’s old 
friend, and scarcely less illustrious critic, Eduard Zeller, has also 
appeared in an English dress.1 

The only works that claim our special attention here are the 
two lives of Jesus and the “ Old and the New Faith”; but in order 
to connect them with the career of their author, and to place them 
in their proper setting, a few biographical notes are necessary. 
Strauss entered the Tiibingen University in 1825; and after a dis- 
tinguished career there, he officiated for a short time as preacher in 
the neighbourhood of his native place. He next took a post as 
professor in the Cloister School at Maulbronn, where he won the 
affection of several pupils who afterwards became men of note. In 
1831 he went to Berlin, drawn thither, like many of his contem- 
poraries, by the fame of Schleiermacher and Hegel, of the latter of 
whom he was in this period of his life a devoted disciple. Unfor- 
tunately, Hegel was carried off by the cholera only a few weeks after 
Strauss’s arrival in Berlin; but the Hegelians of the metropolitan 
university gathered cordially around their southern comrade. It was 
while he was in Berlin that he conceived the idea of a critical exami- 
nation of Christian dogma. After giving the history of the rise of 
dogma, and showing how its dissolution had been eftected by modern 
enlightenment and modern criticism, his work was to pass on to a 
reconstruction of dogma on the lines of the Hegelian philosophy of 
religion. Subsequently, however, this project was postponed in 
favour of a prefatory critical investigation of New Testament history. 

Returning to Tiibingen in 1832, Strauss became “ Repetent ” (a 
kind of tutor) at the Theological Seminary. He lectured, with 
brilliant success, upon logic and metaphysics, the history of modern 
philosophy, Plato’s “ Symposium,” the history of morals, etc., and 
was eagerly welcomed by those who had been his pupils at Maul- 


1. Zeller has also edittel a twelve-volume edition of Strauss’s collected writ 
ings, including some “Literary Memoirs,” eft to be published posthumously. 
Gesamelte Schriften, 1876-8. This edition does not include the first Zeben Jesu, 
the Christliche Glaubenslehre, 2 vols., the life of Nicodemus Frischlin, Ulrich von 
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bronn. After a year and a half of this work, he gave it up, in order 
to devote himself to the critical historical studies necessary for the 
carrying out of the project he had conceived when at Berlin. So 
eagerly did he throw himself into his task that in the course of a 
year he had his whole manuscript—except the final section—ready 
for the press ; in fact, it took the Tiibingen printers of that day as 
long to get out the two volumes (something over 700 pages each) as 
it had taken the author to collect the materials for them and to write 
them. 

The next few years were occupied mainly in issuing replies to 
attacks, and in editing new editions of his book. Certain progres- 
sive thinkers in Zurich succeeded in 1839 in getting Strauss called 
to the chair of Dogmatics in Zurich university ; but béfore he could 
begin his work, the people rose in actual arms, with the result of 
some bloodshed, and the authorities were compelled to pension off 
the new professor. In the second and third editions ot the “ Leben 
Jesu,” Strauss made some attempt at accommodation on minor 
points. Particularly in the third edition while he maintained his 
fundamental positions, did he show himself in a conciliatory mood. 
The enthusiasm which had fired him while composing his book had 
abated, and the fierceness of the controversy wearied him. But 
before the fourth edition was called for, he had begun to repent of 
his complaisance ; and when he brought out that edition in 1840, he 
had resolved to withdraw most of his concessions. In his “Literary 
Memoirs,” written twenty-six years later, he says of this fourth 
edition, “I have, for the most part, though not sufficiently, gone back 
to the text of the first.”2 Strauss refused to touch the book again ; 
and the two volumes of 1840, clearly printed on thin, crisp paper, 
have long become eagerly-sought-for rarities, highly prized by those 
who happen to be their fortunate possessors. 

Certain studies in which Strauss had engaged in anticipation of 
a professorship, were utilised for the two volumes of “Christian 
Dogma in its Historical Development, and in its conflict with Modern 
Science,” which appeared in 1840-1. With this work Strauss ended 
what may be called the first theological epoch of his life. The 
career for which he had longed was snatched from him, and he 
turned away with something of disgust as well as of disappointment. 
A quarter of a century later he writes :— 

“T might myself even entertain a grudge against my book, 
for it has done me harm (justly so! cry the orthodox). It shut 
me out from the public activity for which I had a taste, and 
perhaps a talent ; it tore me from my natural relationships and 
forced me into unnatural ones; it has made my life a lonely 


2. Literarische Denkwurdigkeiten in Gesammelte Schriften, 1., 8. 
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one. And yet when I ask what would have become of me if [ 

had withheld the message that was laid upon my soul and if I 

had suppressed the doubt that agitated me: then I bless the 

book which has outwardly done me so much damage, but which 

has preserved the health of my mind and heart, and—as I ven- 

ture to believe to my comfort—that of many others.”3 
For several years, his literary activity remained almost entirely in 
abeyance. A marriage, that brought him no immediate happiness, 
was followed by a separation. Two children, who remained with 
their mother during their infancy, but were subsequently brought up 
by their father, became the source of unsullied joy to him in his 
latter years. The revolutionary flood of 1848 swept him into its 
current for a time ; but he was not made for stormy political activity, 
and the only permanent fruit of his brief political career is to be 
found in half-a-dozen election speeches. 

The following decade was occupied chiefly in writing the bio- 
graphies of Schubart, Marklin, Frischlin, and Ulrich von Hutten. 
Next to theological criticism, it was in biography that Strauss felt 
himself most at home, and achieved his great successes. In his 
“ Literary Memoirs,” he describes himself as a poet without the 
faculty of versification and as a romancist without the gift of invent- 
ing aplot. In biography the plot is made for him, and in the delinea- 
tion of character and the description of actual situations both the 
poet and the romancist have full scope. Hence, Strauss’s “Hutten” 
at once superseded all previous biographies of that great figure ; and 
this book, with the others of the same class, at once became, and 
still remain, German classics. 

This purely literary work seems to have restored tone to 
Strauss’s mind ; he turned back to his old love, theological criticism. 
His “ Leben Jesu” had been addressed expressly to scholars: the 
content of the book had to be made accessible to the general public. 
His brother—for whom Strauss ever cherished a tender affection— 
was continually pressing upon him the duty of popularising the life 
of Jesus. This duty was fulfilled in 1863 by the issue of the “ Life 
of Jesus for the People.” But when it appeared his brother was 
dead, and the warm-hearted dedication that had been already pre- 
pared had to be inserted as an In Memoriam. The chief output of 
the next few years consisted of some brilliant attacks upon Schleier- 
macher’s “ Lectures on the Life of Jesus,” which had been posthu- 
mously published, and upon Drs. Schenkel and Hengstenberg. In 
1870 appeared the lectures on “ Voltaire,” which had been written 
chiefly at the instigation of Princess Alice, to whom and a select 
private audience they were originally read. The “ Voltaire” is 
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Strauss’s most brilliant literary achievement : it contains some of the 
best German since Lessing’s. 

But Strauss had one more task to perform. He felt that he 
owed it to those who had stood by him and who shared his opinions, 
to place on record what in his own personal belief was the final 
outcome of all his critical investigations. So he wrote, “ The Old 
and the New Faith.” The book had an immense vogue. It cost 
him not a few friends, but it was welcomed by multitudes. At first 
it was by many mistaken for a controversial apology, and was con- 
sequently criticised from a false standpoint. It was merely a final 
Confession. The “We” to whom it was addressed were not those 
who had to be convinced. 

“When I say ‘ We,’ I know that I have a right to say it. 

My ‘ We’ are no longer numbered merely by thousands. We 

do not form a church, a community, not even a society ; but we 

know why. The multitude is beyond counting of those who no 
longer find satisfaction in either the Evangelical or the Catholic 

Church, of those who have either an indistinct feeling or a clear 

perception of the increasing contradiction between the churches 

and the knowledge, the conception of the universe and of life, 
the social and political conditions, of the present time, and who 
recognise the urgency of the need of here a change and there 

a remedy.” 

With the publication of this book, Strauss’s work was finished. He 
died on the 8th of February, 1874. 

The “ Leben Jesu” of 1835-6 had the effect of a bolt out of the 
blue. § Yet Strauss was not the inventor of the mythical theory. 
That theory had already been applied not only to secular, but also 
to some extent to sacred, history. Nor was he the initiator of a 
more or less destructive criticism of the Canonical writings. The 
English Deists had charged the Biblical writers with fraud. Voltaire 
and the French took up the attack. The battle-field then shifted to 
Germany. Reimarus (the author of Lessing’s ~“ Wolftenbiittel 
Fragments”), followed much in the line of the English Deists. 
Neither Goethe nor Schiller was remarkable for orthodoxy: they 
secularised German culture. Kant idealised Jesus. Hess, a noted 
figure in the latter part of the eighteenth century, stood forth on the 
defensive, but even he was compelled to rationalise some of the New 
Testement miracles. Herder wobbled curiously in his theological 
writings, admitting that though the Gospel miracles were necessary 
for the Jews, they are to us not only of no value, but even a stumbling 
block. The beginning of the nineteenth century found Paulus 
leading the rationalising school into extravagances which made them 
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a laughing stock. They rejected the “fraud ” theory of the Deists, 
but insisted upon finding a historical nucleus to all the miraculous 
stories, the supernatural in which they rejected. Schleiermacher 
tried in vain to meet the claims of both faith and scientific criticism, 
though he was long, and to some extent still is, regarded almost as 
an oracle. Hase ascribed magnetic influence to Jesus, and found 
himself forced “to recognise in Jesus powers unknown to us, sud- 
denly operating powers of healing, to which many analogies may be 
found.” His “ Life of Jesus ” abounds in the equivocal and contra- 
dictory, though he claimed to have treated his subject from a purely 
scientific standpoint. Strauss says that it was the unscientific 
character of this work that had. much to do with his conviction of 
the necessity of his own undertaking. 

The names mentioned above are, of course, only representative 
ones. But they will help to show what was the position of critical 
enquiry when Strauss entered the field. The position of the Deists 
had been rejected; the rationalising of Paulus and his colleagues 
had become ridiculous ; nearly all the exponents of the life of Jesus 
had admitted the existence of myth in some parts of the Gospel 
narrative. The best attempts that had been made to reconcile the 
New Testament narrative with modern ideas had exhibited just that 
painful and even pathetic endeavour to escape inconsequence in 
argument, which is so obvious in the present day in the works of all 
our broader theologians. Criticism found itself then, as it finds 
itself now, in an impasse. 

The difference between Strauss’s standpoint and that of his 
predecessors was this: hey had persisted in regarding the Gospels 
as historical documents, while Ze refused to do so. They had been 
willing to apply the test of the mythical theory to certain difficulties 
in the narratives; e applied it fearlessly and consistently to the 
whole. In the introduction to the second “ Leben Jesu ” he explains 
his position clearly. He contends that the contradiction between 
the supernatural and the natural elements of the Gospel narratives 
cannot be got rid of as long as the Gospels are treated as histories ; 
and that they are not histories is proved by the fact that they 
assume the existence of the supernatural. All attempts to construct 
a life of Jesus, previous to his own, had been attempts to eliminate 
or explain away the supernatural ; what, therefore, he had to do was 
to show that such attempts were futile. Moreover, that the Gospels 
were not histories, in the just sense of the term, was evident, not 
merely because they were written from a standpoint which recog- 
nised the supernatural, but also because they were mutually incon- 
sistent, were inconsistent with what is otherwise known of history, 
and were inconsistent with historical probability. Wherever the 
supernatural is introduced it is always easier to assume that the 
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narrative is unhistorical than that anything so contrary to nature 
could have taken place. Hence, from Strauss’s standpoint, no single 
statement, in its present form, in the Gospel narratives, could be 
regarded as historical ; each and every one of them must “be thrown 
into the crucible in order to discover what historical gold remained 
after the foreign matter was separated from it.”5 

He goes on to compare his treatment of the Gospel narrative 
with that which Kant applied to the Wolfian metaphysics. Kant, by 
his “ Critique of Pure Reason,” had disposed of a whole inventory of 
a priori conceptions, but he had left a narrow way along which 
philosophy might safely march to the attainment of certain results. 
Strauss had, he contended, done a similar work for theology. It was 
for theology to tread the narrow path which criticism had revealed 
to it. 

This is not the place for an analysis of the “ Leben Jesu.” It is 
assumed that many readers have some knowledge of the character 
of that book. It must suffice here to say that Strauss patiently 
applied his criticism to every leading detail of the four Gospels. He 
found those Gospels, as such, to be fictions. But these fictions 
were not the conscious work of individuals, but the production of 
the general Christian sentiment of the community or communities in 
which they took their rise. They were a mythical transformation of 
history, in the unconscious production of which two leading motives 
are recognisable. On the one hand, we discover a constant en- 
deavour more and more extravagantly to glorify the Founder o1 
Christianity ; and on the other hand we can see how the community 
felt the necessity of finding in Jesus the realisation of all the Old 
Testament Messianic predictions and types. 

It was intended to dwell a little in detail upon the second “ Life 
of Jesus ” and “ The Old and New Faith” ; but this article is already 
long enovgh. In all three works we have the same fundamental 
principles more and more strongly emphasised as we pass on to the 
last of the three. The real Jesus, dim and shadowy behind the cloud 
of myth, is one of the great agents in the religious history of man- 
kind, but is only one of many. As to religion— 

“ Religion is in us no longer what it was in our fathers ; but it 
does not follow that we have none. In any case, there remains 
the basis of all religion, the sense of absolute dependence. 
Whether we say God or Universe: we feel as dependent upon 
the one as upon the other. . . . We claim for our Universe the 
same piety, as the pious of the old style for his God.” . . . . We 
have to “seek and to find our firm ethical basis in our new con- 
ception of the universe, 2.¢., in the nature of man, instead of in 
an assumed superhuman revelation.”6 


5. Gesammelte Schriften, iii., 38. 
6. Gesammelte Schriften: Der alte und der neue Glaube, vi., 93, 97; 277- 
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The subsequent history of New Testament criticism has been 
very curious and full of a melancholy interest. Not unnaturally, a 
reaction immediately set in, and replies to Strauss—of which 
Neander’s was in a sense an official one, and is the best known to 
general readers—were innumerable. In English, perhaps the most 
noteworthy,though now practically forgotten,was that by the erudite 
Dr. Mill, Regius Professor of Hebrew at Cambridge, issued in 1845 
under the title of “ Observations on the Attempted Application of 
Pantheistic Principles to the Theory and Historic Criticism of the 
Gospel.” In 1863, Dean Milman devoted a long note in his “History 
of Christianity,” to the refutation of Strauss’s mythical theory, which 
he describes as “singularly narrow and unphilosophical,” and as 
“resting on grounds subversive of all history.” If Milman, whose 
liberal theologica] tendencies were an offence to many of his con- 
temporaries, could write thus of Strauss’s book, it may readily be 
imagined that the language of others would be still stronger. Since 
then a river of ink has been consumed and a mountain of learned 
tomes has been raised up by critical apologists ; but the Canonical 
books still remain documents written no one knows when or where 
or by whom, documents avowedly more or less mythical, documents 
mutually contradictory and inconsistent with secular history, docu- 
ments whose supernatural standpoint is an irremovable stumbling 
block to all enlightened critics. Every decade, or oftener, a fresh 
school of exegesis arises to supplant the previous ones. Sometimes 
Jesus is little more than a rather exceptional religious teacher, some- 
times he is all that the orthodex creed claims him to be. The 
fashion is set from time to time by some more than ordinarily 
vigorous critic who gathers disciples to him only to be attacked 
anon by another critic who gathers a school around himself. And 
so it goes on, but no progress is made as long as the critics adhere 
to the supernatural. Just now it is—or was quite recently—the 
fashion to emphasise the Messianic side of the character of Jesus, a 
fashion due to the increased study of certain Jewish apocalyptical 
books. Another modern fashion is that of treating the miraculous 
narratives in a mystical—or how should it be described ?—way. A 
critic rejects the miracle, but holds to the belief the only origin of 
or evidence for which was the miracle. Strauss has been undergoing 
refutation for nearly seventy years. The New Testament has been 
subjected to a continuous critical investigation for more than a cen- 
tury. And nothing has been gained. Something which seems to 
have been gained to-day, is overthrown by another critic to-morrow. 
In what other department of study—except metaphysics, and long 
ago Carlyle told us that the disease of metaphysics was a perennial 
one—in what other department of study could this have been the 
case ? 
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Where there has been progress has been in the Straussian 
school. Since the “ Leben Jesu ” was written much profitable study 
has been given to the strange Eastern cults—that of Mithras, for 
example—which before and after the apostolic days spread like 
leaven through the masses of the people of the Roman Empire. Men 
like Dr. Fraser, of Cambridge, have been busy investigating the 
mythical origines of many religions. Last year, Prof. Benjamin 
Smith-told us how he had discovered, in the very New Testament 
documents themselves, evidences of a pre-Christian cult of a divine 
person called Jesus. | And Gerald Massey lived long enough to 
reveal to us in his great work on Egypt the existence of a Jesus-cult 
in that country ten thousand years ago. Strauss is obsolete only in 
the sense in which Darwin is obsolete. 


ARTHUR RANSOM. 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


FEW poets afford a more striking illustration of the untrustworthi- 
ness of contemporary fame than Whittier. At the close of the 
American Civil War his countrymen unanimously assigned him the 
foremost place among American poets. To-day he ranks below 
Longfellow, Poe, Walt Whitman, and Emerson. Yet it is in his 
very limitations that we must seek for the explanation of his 
influence. His early life was that of a plain New England farmer. 
He read everything he could lay his hands on in English, but his 
meagre education precluded any close familiarity with the litera- 
tures of foreign tongues. He never visited Europe; which may 
account for a certain element of provincialism in his work ; but at 
least it saved him from the glamour of medizvalism that enthralled 
Longfellow, and made the bulk of his poems exotic flowers trans- 
planted from European hot-houses. His talent was a genuine pro- 
duct of American soil, and his verse is instinct with the spirit of 
American life and American nature. “These painted autumn 
woods,” says young Mr. Jordan to Margaret Smith, “ and this sun- 
set light, and yonder clouds of gold and purple, do seem to me better 
fitted to provoke devotional thoughts and to awaken a becoming 
reverence and love for the Creator, than the stained windows and 
lofty arched roofs of old minsters.”1 Here we have the key to the 
judgment of his contemporaries. Whittier was essentially a national 
poet ; Longfellow was too fond of worshipping in the old minsters. 

Anyone who is conversant with the general levelling tendency 
of American life—downwards as well as upwards—will scarcely be 
surprised that the national poet should be a talented mediocrity. A 
practical democratic people with materialistic aims has no use for 
artistic genius. A nation whose dominant forces are Mammon- 
worship and Puritanism is insensible to the charm of poetry. Moral 
and intellectual beauty has little value in the market-place—and 
little unction in the meeting-house. It can neither feed bodies nor 
save souls. That to the spirit—to the diviner element of man—-it is 
as the very breath of life is a truth too subtle for the comprehension 
of those who have atrophied their higher natures in the service of 
Mammor or of Cant. For the curse of materialism is the blunting 
of the finer susceptibilities until means and end are confused ; until 
the pursuit of wealth becomes men’s goal, and culture an accomplish- 


1. ‘Margaret Smith’s Journal,’’ Oct. 20th, 1678. (Works, vol. v. p. 77.) 
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ment, to be acquired, like dancing, at select seminaries, and ideals 
—well, scientific hypotheses, dependent for their validity upon the 
extent to which they can be said to “work” ina sav awédrs. To 
be able to shake off the trammels of one’s environment argues some 
strength of character allied to considerable intellectual power. It 
was in the latter quality that Whittier was most deficient. 

The influence of environment on the poetic temperament can- 
not be better exemplified than by a comparison between Whittier 
and Mrs. Browning. The poetry of both is marred by harsh rhythms 
and defective rhymes. And though Mrs. Browning has the advan- 
tage of Whittier in sensibility and genius, she is equally wanting in 
concentration and imaginative power. Both were conscious of a 
message to the delivery of which they were irresistibly impelled ; 
only in Mrs. Browning the impelling force came from within, in 
Whittier it came from without ; in the former it was subjective and 
ideal—“ the sense of the saturation of Christ’s blood upon the sculs 
of our poets, that it may cry through them in answer to the ceaseless 
wail of the sphinx of our humanity, expounding agony into renova- 
tion” ;2 in the latter it was objective and practical—the fight for the 
freedom of the slave. And this fundamental difference in the 
mental attitude of two poets who shared some defects of form with 
a passionate devotion to the cause of humanity, was mainly due to 
difference of environment. _IIl-health and a classical education had 
combined to make Mrs. Browning depend chiefly upon books and 
her own thoughts for her poetic material ; whereas Whittier’s sur- 
roundings and scanty educational facilities had given his mind that 
practical bent which found full scope in the Abolitionist move- 
ment. 

For Whittier was a journalist and politician first, and a poet 
afterwards. He regarded the abolition of slavery as his lifework 
and verse but as a ready means of heightening his appeal to 
Northern sentiment. His anti-slavery poems are for the most part 
hasty impromptus, written in a white heat of passion for immediate 
publication. Their chief merit is their absolute sincerity. But they 
are frankly emotional; they make no appeal to the intellect, and 
are full of glaring technical defects. Yet they stirred men’s pulses 
and swayed men’s hearts. Much of their power is due to ihe tone 
of deep religious earnestness that underlies them. But it is the 
power of the popular preacher rather than of the poet ; witness these 
lines from the third stanza of “ Expostulation ” :— 

“What ho! Our countrymen in chains! 
The whip on woman’s shrinking flesh! 
Our soil yet reddening with the stains 
Caught from her scourging, warm and fresh! 


2. ‘Essay on the Greek Christian Poets.”’ 
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What! Mothers from their children riven! 
What! God’s own image bought and sold! 
Americans to market driven, 
And bartered as the brute for gold!” 


Such verse is not poetry ; its realism is too intense ; nothing is left 
to the imagination. But it is very effective rhetoric, and its im- 
passioned indignation went straight to the hearts of its readers ; line 
after line striking home like a rapier-thrust. Equally effective is 
the pathos of “The Farewell of a Virginia Slave Mother to her 
Daughters Sold into Foreign Bondage.” It is an eloquent picture 
of a mother’s despair, and of the horrors of a Southern rice-swamp: 

“Where the slave-whip ceaseless swings, 

Where the noisome insect stings, 

Where the fever-demon strews 

Poison with the falling dews, 

Where the sickly sunbeams glare 

Through the hot and misty air.” 
But its pathos is entirely due to its descriptive power; the mother 
has no individuality ; her feeling is purely objective ; we never get 
a glimpse into her heart. The poem lacks the inspired ideality and 
woman’s intuition of Mrs. Browning’s “ Runaway Slave.” Here we 
have the stamp of genuine poetry; the material is transformed in 
the poet’s imagination, and the agony of a human soul is revealed 
to us. And when the black maiden tells us of her love for her 
fellow-slave ; of their separation—the “ wrong, followed by a deeper 
wrong”; of the babe upon her bosom, 


“ As white as the ladies who scorned to pray 
Beside me at church but yesterday” ; 
of “the master’s look” in the infant’s face, which maddened her 
until she stifled the child with her shawl and buried it; of how the 
white child and the black mother were reconciled over the little 
grave—we feel that the unerring insight of genius has bared the 
secrets of a woman’s heart to our gaze, and we hail the interpreter— 
the seer. Whittier’s Muse is more pedestrian ; his strength lies in 
description and in bitter invective. There are satiric passages in 
“The Pancrama ” that might almost have been written by Dryden. 
What could be more vigorous than the description of the cotton 
plantation ? 
“Where, in rude cabins rotting midst their weeds, 
The human chattel eats and sleeps and breeds ; 
And, held a brute, in practice as in law, 
Becomes, in fact, the thing he’s taken for.” 
And the condition of the owner’s house strikingly recalls that of 
Simon Legree in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” :— 
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“ Of ampler size the master’s dwelling stands, 

In shabby keeping with his half-tilled lands ; 

The gates unhinged, the yard with weeds unclean, 
The cracked verandah with a tipsy lean.” 


These verses have a prosaic, eighteenth century ring about them. 
One feels that they are too argumentative. But the poet never 
argues ; he sees and feels, and tries to communicate his vision and 
his feelings to others. And in “Laus Deo!”—that triumphant pzan 
which “ wrote itself, or rather sang itself, while the bells rang ”—we 
find feeling adequately expressed; in every stanza there is a sus- 
tained note of exultation—the exultation of a man who, after thirty 
years, sees his mission accomplished :— 


“It is done! 
Clang of bell and roar of gun 
Send the tidings up and down. 
How the belfries rock and reel! 
How the great guns, peal on peal, 
Fling the joy from town to town!” 


The cause of humanity always had a warm sympathiser in 
Whittier. His heart was with the people, and in his “Songs ot 
Labour and Reform,” he sings the praise of honest work in rousing, 
if common place stanzas, which, though below the level of art, won 
a wide popularity among the sturdy, unsophisticated New Eng- 
landers. “ The Gallows,” and “The Human Sacrifice,” contain an 
eloquent appeal for the abolition of capital punishment ; with much 
bitter irony at the expense of its Calvinist advocates, who seem to 
have argued for its efficacy as a deterrent on the ground that the 
criminal dies without hope of salvation. Disarmament, the English 
reformers, and the Italian patriots, are some of the other themes 
handled. Perhaps the best of these poems—certainly the most 
vigorous—is “ From Perugia,” in which the barbarities sanctioned 
by the Papacy while struggling to uphold the last vestiges of tem- 
poral power are described with a passionate indignation at suffering 
and wrong that is eminently characteristic. But with the possible 
exception of Juvenal, the fiercest satire never attains to any great 
poetic heights. And the attempt to give poetic expression to “the 
unsung beauty hid life’s common things below,”$ often results in a 
mere reproduction of their plain exterior. One feels that the Greeks 
were right in fixing a wide gulf between the fine and mechanical 
arts. As Whittier himself says, “the rough ore must find its honors 
in its use.” 

It is not in the daily routine of labour, but in life’s episodes and 
in human motives that the poetry of common things really lies. To 


3. ‘Songs of Labour,’’ Dedication. 
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express this poetry and bring it home to the people at large is the 
task of the balladist. As the typical national poet, Whittier is quite 
at home among the national legends, and in spite of common-place 
conception and phrases, his ballads met with as much success, at 
least in America, as those of Longfellow. One of the best is 
“Cassandra Southwick.” It is the hymn of praise of a Quaker 
maiden for deliverance from the Colonial elders who had sentenced 
her to be sold as a slave for non-attendance at church. The shout 
of the populace when the sea-captains to whom she had been offered 
had one and all refused to take her, has a swing and a rugged force 
suggestive of Macaulay’s “ Lays ” :— 

“* Well answered, worthy captain, shame on their cruel laws!’ 

Ran through the crowd in murmurs loud the people’s just 

applause. 
‘Like the herdsman of Tekoa, in Israel of old, 
Shall we see the poor and righteous again for silver sold?’ ” 


We have here the impetuous rhythm and the democratic sentiment 
of “ Virginia,” with a strong Hebrew colouring. Very different in 
character is the ballad of “Maud Muller ”—a simple, unaffected story 
of a judge and a bare-footed haymaker, of love sacrificed to ambition 
and pride of station, and of vain regrets for the “ might have been.” 
Less. popular, perhaps, but more satisfying to the critical sense, is 
“ Skipper Ireson’s Ride,” with its straightforward telling of a plain 
tale, and its quaint dialect refrain :— 
““Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 
By the women o’ Morble’ead!’” 
It is a fine ballad, and not less so for the difficulty in determining 
wherein its beauty consists. Enough that it does not contain a 
single jarring note, and that it strikes one as a living poem—its 
thought embodied in a living form. But probably the most popular 
of all Whittier’s ballads, especially in America, is “ Barbara 
Frietchie.” The heroic devotion of the old woman to the Union 
flag, as— 
“ She leaned far out on the window-sill, 
And shook it forth with a royal will.” 
and the chivalrous response of the rebel general Stonewall Jackson, 
“Who touches a hair of yon gray head 
Dies like adog! March on!” 
appealed to the more generous instincts of Northerner and 
Southerner alike. That the story had at least some foundation in 
fact cannot reasonably be doubted. And to the critics who disputed 
its truth in detail Whittier replied in the spirit of Goethe’s famous 
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rejoinder to the scientific historians who rejected the early legends of 
Rome as mythical: “If there was no such occurrence, so much the 
worse for Frederick City.”4 To our mind the finest of Whittier’s 
ballads is “ Marguerite.” It is a story of the death of an Acadian 
exile in the house of her hard-faced New England mistress, and 
shows us the harsh unlovely temperament of the old Puritan 
colonists, relieved, however, by the softening touch of love on the 
heart of the son, as— 
“With his heart on his lips he kissed her, but never her cheek grew 
red, 
And the words the living long for he spake in the ears of the dead. 
And the robins sang in the orchard, where buds to blossom grew ; 
Of the folded hands and the still face never the robins knew !”’ 
There is deep feeling in these lines. And the description of the 
French neutral’s lonesome garret, where the sunlight fell— 


“Through the dusty window, curtained by the spider’s warp and 
woof, 

On the loose-laid floor of hemlock, on oaken ribs of roof, 

The bedquilt’s faded patchwork, the teacups on the stand, 

The wheel with flaxen tangle, as it dropped from her sick hand!” 


reminds us of one of those Flemish genre pictures whose faithful 
realism summons the whole scene vividly before our eyes. 

In “ The Tent on the Beach,” Whittier strings together a num- 
ber of narrative poems; the tent and the seaside life serving as a 
framework. His pen-portraits of Fields the publisher, Bayard Tay- 
lor and himself, though inferior to Chaucer’s character-sketches in 
penetration and imaginative power, are quite equal to those in Long- 
fellow’s “Tales of a Wayside Inn.” Apart from its autobiographical 
interest the poet’s picture of himself is the best. 


“ And one there was, a dreamer born, 
Who, with a mission to fulfil, 
Had left the Muses’ haunts to turn 
The crank of an opinion-mill, 
Making his rustic reed of song 
A weapon in the war with wrong.” 
There is something infinitely pathetic in the description of this 
“silent, shy, peace-loving man,” who, in the midst of his stern con- 
flict with slavery, 
“ Heard the fitful music still 
Of winds that out of dreamland blew.” 


The beach, too, spotted with white tents ; the “ one-horse wagon” 
filled with holiday-folk ; the fishing-schooners tacking to and fro in 


4. ‘The Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier,” vol. ii, p. 457. 
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the sunlight ; the islands looming in the distance—all form a per- 
fect background. But Whittier had not Longfellow’s wide culture 
and travelled experience, and his tales, though interesting, lack the 
graceful charm of the “Wayside Inn” stories. “The Wreck of 
Rivermouth ” is a fine piece of realism, but it fails to grip one like 
the thrilling narrative v. storm and shipwreck in the “ Ballad of 
Carmilhan.” Far better, in our opinion, is “ Kaliundborg Church ” 
—an old Norse legend of a daring lover, who seeks the aid of a Troll 
to build the church that is to win him his bride; of that lover's 
despair when the church is nearly finished, and the Troll‘s hard 
terms must be satisfied :-— 


“O love!” he cried, “let me look to day 
In thine eyes ere mine are plucked away ; 
Let me hold thee close, let me feel thy heart 
Ere mine by the Troll is torn apart ” ; 


ea 


and of the power of a loving heart to baffle evil spirits and redeem 
the lost: — 

“ For more than the spell of Elf or Troll 

Is a maiden’s prayer for her lover’s soul.” 


The pulse of human sympathy beats strongly throughout. And the 
poem is quite free from the padding and superfluous introductory 
matter that disfigures so much of Whittier’s work. 


But when Whittier is deeply moved, his thoughts seem to fall 
naturally into terse and trenchant language. This is especially 
noticeable in the most powerful of his personal poems. Even in 
“Tsabel,” a youthful poem in which the earnestness of the rebuke 
to a beautiful, but heartless woman, is veiled beneath gentle banter 
and delicate raillery, there is not a superfluous word. The same 
conciseness of expression lends vigour to the simple pathos and 
broad charity of the lines to Brown of Ossawatomie. And _ it 
makes “ Ichabod” one of the most powerful protests in literature. } 
The occasion was the betrayal of the hopes of the anti-slavery men 
through the support given by Daniel Webster to the Fugitive Slave 
Law in 1850. The structure of the poem is perfect ; not a line, not 
a syllable could be deleted without spoiling the harmony. And it 
is not mere eloquence ; it is poetry, and satisfies feeling and intellect 
alike. | What could be finer than the restrained, yet passionate, 
appeal :— 

“ Oh, dumb be passion’s stormy rage, 
When he who might 

Have lighted up and led his age, 
Falls back in night ” ; 


and the intense sorrow and calm dignity of the closing stanzas :—- 
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“All else is gone: from those great eyes 
The Soul has fled: 
When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead! 
Then pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame ; 
Walk backward, with averted gaze, 
And hide the shame!” 
The effect is heightened by the impression of reserved power which 
is suggested by a restraint that is the more remarkable in Whittier 
as itis so rare. We are reminded of Browning’s “ Lost Leader ” ; 
there is the same slow, dignified movement, the same moral inspira- 
tion, and the same skilful, harmonious blending of sublimity and 
pathos. But for once the superiority must be conceded to the 
American poet; the strength of “Ichabod” is enhanced by its 
greater simplicity ; the feeling is even more intense, and the imagery 
even more felicitous. And the expression is a perfect embodiment 
of the thought ; as we read the lines we seem to penetrate the depths 
of the writer’s soul. 
Though a loyal Quaker, who 
“Worshipped as his fathers did, 
And kept the faith of childish days.”5 
Whittier was singularly broad-minded in his views on the great 
questions of religion. In “ My Soul and I,” he interrogates himself 
and interprets to us his spiritual faith, The poem is a Christian 
expansion of Hadrian’s “ Animula, vagula, blandula.” Death is 
depicted as a black cloud across the path of souls, who shrink and 
shudder and shut their eyes upon it, turning backward 
“ From the dread Before 
To the Known and Gone.” 


In some pathetic stanzas Whittier voices the uncertainty of the 
destiny beyond the grave :— 
“T call on the souls who have left the light 
To reveal their lot ; 
I bend mine ear to that wall of night, 
And they answer not. 
But I hear around me sighs of pain 
And the cry of fear, 
And a sound like the slow, sad dropping of rain, 
Each drop a tear!” 
There is a note of almost despairing sadness in these lines ; which 
is transcended, however, as Whittier stigmatises Fear as selfishness, 
Folly’s sister, 


5. ‘* Poems Subjective and Reminiscent : My Namesake.” 
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“ Peopling the dark inane 

With spectral lies ” ; 
and passes into “ calmest music ” as he rests his faith firmly on God’s 
controlling hand. Towards the close he sees that 


“ Heaven and hell, with their joy and pain, 
Are now and here ”: 
and the Cloud of Death is illumined by Faith, Past and Future being 
merged in the Eternal Present of the Hebrews :-— 
“Ihe past and the time to be are one, 
And both are now.” 
A calm optimism, based on a confident belief in God’s goodness and 
love, pervades all Whittier’s religious poetry. God alone is absolute ; 
Evil is relative; no case is entirely hopeless; even the chains of 
habit may be broken ; for 


“Through the dreary realm of man’s despair, 
Star-crowned an angel walks, and lo! God’s hope is there!’6 


Pity and Love are the angels who dwell nearest to God ; and by the 
tears of Pity hell’s flames are quenched, and by the sunshine of 
Love’s smile hope enters into hell. Again and again Whittier makes 
thoughts like these the burden of his theme. But perhaps nowhere 
does he express more forcibly the wrong done to a God of mercy 
by man’s vain imaginings than in “ The Minister’s Daughter.” _ It 
is a charming idyll of a tender-hearted minister whose belief in pre- 
destination is shaken by the innocent comment of his little child :— 

“‘Oh, I fear Him!’ said the daughter, 

‘And I try to love Him, too; 

But I wish He was good and gentle, 

Kind and loving as you.’” 

As he pondered on these words, he passed beyond the “ grim and 
dreadful idol” of the old Calvinism, to a vision of God as Love and 
Infinite Goodness. 

It is scarcely surprising, when we consider Whittier’s intensely 
religious temperament, that his nature poems show a keen percep- 
tion of the spiritual truth latent in all natural beauty. To him 
Nature herself is an allegory; her majestic peace seems to have 
sunk into his soul, and revealed to him the continuity of life—here 
and beyond the grave. We feel that what he says of his soul- 
communion with the mountains is equally true of his attitude to 
Nature as a whole :— 

“T read each misty mountain sign, 
I know the voice of wave and pine, 
And I am yours, and ye are mine.” 


6. ‘ Religious Poems: Divine Compassion.” 
7. ‘Summer by the Lakeside : Lake Winnepesaukee : Noon.” 
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There is a homely simplicity in Whittier’s descriptive poetry which 
appeals to us by its entire absence of affectation. For though in- 
capable of rising to Wordsworth’s heights, he never sinks to the 
bathos of “ The Pet Lamb,” or “ The Idiot Boy.” What a contrast 
to these is afforded by “ Telling the Bees ”—a charming account of 
the quaint old custom of draping the hives in black upon a death in 
the family, with a realistic description of the Whittier homestead. 
And the pathos in “ A Sea Dream ” is genuine ; we feel that we are 
in the presence of some hidden sorrow in the lines :— 

“ But turn to me thy dear girl-face 

Without the angel’s crown, 

The wedded roses of thy lips, 

Thy loose hair rippling down 

In waves of golden brown.” 
Here is no mawkish sentimentality, such as we find in Wordsworth’s 
“Ruth,” but a simple yet dignified expression of feeling that appeais 
te everyone. And the setting of the song is quite in keeping with 
its mysterious sadness ; the scene—the beach with the waves beat- 
ing their accompaniment to the sad, sweet strain; the singer—an 
unromantic city man, whose hard, shrewd face gave no clue to the 
secret hinted at in his song. It is Whittier at his best, when he is 
able to give us a glimpse beneath the surface of things. Such in- 
sight is rarely found, save in one who has himself experienced the 
bitter-sweetness of disappointed love. 

And that Whittier had loved in early youth and had sacrificed 
his love to filial duty and his mission is more than probable when 
we weigh the hints scattered here and there throughout his poems. 
Not unnaturally he was always very reticent upon the subject. He 
even hesitated about publishing “ Memories,” which contains the 
most intimate allusions to the romance of his life. “It was so 
personal, and near my heart,” he once remarked to a friend. And 
many of the stanzas of this exquisite lyric are unquestionably auto- 
biographical, expressing the fruits of the poet’s own experience. 
The personal note of the following lines is unmistakable :— 

“T hear again thy low replies, 

I feel thy arm within my own, 

And timidly again uprise 

The fringéd lids of hazel eyes, 

With soft brown tresses overblown.” 
It is a beautiful tribute from a great-hearted man to a noble woman. 
And a poet who can write like this has fathomed some at any rate 
of the secrets of soul-communion :— 

“Yet hath thy spirit left on me 

An impress Time has worn not out, 
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And something of myself in thee, 
A shadow from the past, I see, 
Lingering, even yet thy way about.” 


The sixth stanza would seem to identify the lady with the heroine 
of “ My Playmate.” And rarely has Whittier used the simple ballad 
metre with greater effect than in this poem. The beautiful descrip- 
tion of local scenery and wild flowers, the singing of the birds and 
the moaning of the pines, harmonise with the sentiment and the 
parting ; there is an indefinable sadness even in such purely descrip- 
tive lines as— 

“ The lilies blossom in the pond, 

The bird builds in the tree, 

The dark pines sing on Ramoth hill 

The slow song of the sea.” 


In “ The Henchman,” the theme of unrequited love is handled more 
explicitly, and with something of the old-world grace and dainty 
tenderness of Sir Philip Sidney’s Sonnets. It is a charming ballad 
of devoted love which seeks no recompense, and is free from any 
taint of selfishness ; which renders unobtrusive homage, content, if 
need arise, to die for the beloved—and thus exacting from mankind 
“the reverence due to holy things.” Yes, it was personal experience 
that had taught Whittier to feel 
“ The assurance strong, 
That love, which fails of perfect utterance here, 
L.ives on to fill the heavenly atmosphere 
With its immortal song.’””® 


More characteristic, perhaps, of Whittier’s Muse than these 
revelations of personal feeling is the sustained descriptive realism 
of “Snow-Bound.” _It is generally regarded as his masterpiece. 
And though we must confess to a preference for the pervasive ideal- 
ism of “ Memories ” and “ A Sea Dream,” or even for the delightful 
child-romance of “In School-days,” the importance of “Snow- 
Bound” from a national point of view can hardly be over-estimated. 
True, it lacks imaginative power, and has little claim either to sym- 
metry of structure or to charm of style. But it is an authentic 
picture of New England life, and the sentiment, if commonplace, is 
sincere. Whittier has here done for the New England farmer what 
Burns did for the Scottish peasant in “The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 
He has made him the subject of a national poem, simple, homely, 
and appealing directly to the patriotism of the people. But “Snow- 
Bound ” has not the majestic musical cadences of Burns’s poem. Its 
chief merit is an unmistakable impress of truth and accuracy in 
detail. Whittier was right when he referred to his portraits and 
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descriptions as “ These Flemish pictures of old days.” As we read 
we seem to see the interior of the old farm-house, with its fire of logs 
lighting up the faces of the inmates, who sit round it telling tales ; 
we are charmed by the vigorous life of the portraits—which is 
largely due to Whittier’s skilful use of action to suggest character ; 
and we share the poet’s sorrow, chastened by a confident hope of 


immortality, in the pathetic reference to his younger sister 
Elizabeth :— 


“ Lifting her large, sweet, asking eyes, 
Now bathed in the unfading green 
And holy peace of Paradise.” 


In some respects “ Snow-Bound ” is more like the analytic realism 
_ of the eighteenth century than the more imaginative nature-poetry 
of the nineteenth. The description of the snow-storm which forms 
the setting of the poem recalls that of a winter storm in Thomson’s 
“Seasons.” And the portrait of the district schoolmaster is not un- 
worthy of comparison with the village schoolmaster in “The 
Deserted Village.” But just because the realism of all three poems 
is so excellent, and their historic value as representing phases of 
life that have passed away is so lasting, they fall short of the 
highest art through a certain lack of ideality. They are mimetic 
rather than interpretative ; an imitation, not a criticism of life. For 
the highest art is the product of a judicious union of the real and 
the ideal. Drawing its materials from nature, it transmutes them 
in the mind of the artist as in a crucible; and the resultant master- 
piece is a new creation; Matter has been informed by Mind. 

In spite of failing health Whittier continued to write occasion- 
ally till within a short time of his death. These poems, collected in 
“At Sundown,” call for little comment. “Burning Driftwood ” 
contains reflections suggested by the fantastic gleams and shadows 
cast by the fire, “ Built of the wreck of stranded ships.”® It lacks 
the neatness and compression of Longfellow’s poem. In “The 
Last Eve of Summer” he recurs once more to his youthful love— 
that love which he kept enshrined in his heart for so many years, 
and to which we owe some of his most charming verse. Who the 
lady was, we do not know ; Whittier always shrank with instinctive 
delicacy from exposing his heart’s inmost secrets. But her incidence 
in his life taught him, as only personal experience can, the full 
significance of love :— 


“ Love is sweet in any guise ; 
But its best is sacrifice !”!° 


He is never tired of dwelling upon the unselfishness of love, upon 
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its spirituality, transcending the limitations of time and mortality :— 


“ The solemn joy that soul-communion feels 
Immortal life reveals ; 

And human love, its prophecy and sign, 
Interprets love divine.” 


And in his last poem, a tribute to Oliver Wendell Holmes, written 
a few days before his death, he preserves his opfimistic outlook to 
the end. Without ignoring life’s sorrow and want and sin he pro- 
tests against selfish wailing; and awaits in brave confidence the 
hour— 

“When at the Eternal Gate 

We leave the words and works we call our own, 

And lift void hands alone 

For love to fill.” 


No American poet is so thoroughly imbued with the Spirit of 
the Age as Whittier. The Gospel of Human Freedom permeated 
everything he wrote. Its practical manifestation in his own country 
—the Abolitionist movement—held unchallenged possession of his 
brain and heart, and swept him irresistibly before it. Even when it 
culminated in the Civil War, Whittier fully realised the great boon 
of living— 

“In grand historic years when Liberty 
Had need of word and work.” 


But his personality was not great enough for him to take full advan- 
tage of the stirring times in which his lot was cast. There is a 
want of intellectual power, of imaginative vision and aesthetic 
sensibility. And he was far too honest and sincere not to recognise 
this himself. Every reader will remember his frank admission of 
his limitations in the “ Proem,” to his collected works. The chief 
sources of his power are the intensity of his emotion and his moral 
earnestness. Great qualities, these ; they enabled him to fight effec- 
tively against the commercial selfishness and political time-serving 
that, for so many years, stood in the way of Emancipation. But 
they do not suffice to lift a man out of his environment, and to free 
his mind from the trammels of custom. The prejudices of the 
Quaker sect clung to Whittier all his days. 
' An illustration of this is afforded by his attitude to the Civil 
War. True to his Quaker principles he would have let the South 
secede, and carry its curse with it :— 

“Pity, forgive, but urge them back no more, 

Who, drunk with passion, flaunt disunion’s rag 

With its vile reptile blazon.”?” 
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But what of the poor slaves? Was the thirty years’ struggle for 
Emancipation to result in a mere washing of hands on the part of 
the North, and an echo of Pilate’s impotent cry? Whittier failed 
to see that his trumpet-calls in the cause of Freedom were as directly 
responsible for the war as “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” or John Brown’s 
outbreak at Harper’s Ferry. And though in “ Italy’ he recognises 
the necessity of war in some great crises—witness the fifth stanza: 

“ God reigns, and let the earth rejoice! 

I bow before his sterner plan. 

Dumb are the organs of my choice ; 

He speaks in battle’s stormy voice, 

His praise is in the wrath of man!” 
—the recognition was theoretic merely ; rather than shed one drop 
of human blood he would have suffered the national! curse to be 
perpetuated, and the soul of the slave to be crushed for ever with 
chain and rod. It is a bitter commentary on the futility of humani- 
tarian formalism! 

To the same cause—to his inability to get beyond the Quaker 
groove—we must attribute his lack of artistic sensibility. For with 
Whittier, as we have seen, poetry was not an end, but a means—a 
convenient vehicle for a preacher’s message. Hence he never suc- 
ceeded in mastering the technique of his art. His indifference to 
melody is sufficiently shown by his rugged rhythms and slovenly 
rhymes. He shows a distinct preference for the plain sing-song of 
the four-line ballad ; and much of his verse gives one the impression 
of being measured out by the footrule. His facile expression was a 
snare to him; he never learnt to condense, and rarely knew when 
to stop. And we could dispense with the obvious moral, that is 
usually emphasised at the close. We are not advocates of the 
doctrine of “ L’Art pour L’Art.” The function of poetry is neither 
to teach nor to please, but to inspire. True, “ La beauté morale est 
le fond de toute vraie beauté.”'? But, as Cousin saw, the ultimate 
basis of the beautiful is the idea; and “ce qui fait l’art, c’est avant 
tout la réalisation de l’idée.”** And he goes on to say that it purifies 
and elevates the soul indirectly; not as the handmaid of religion 
and morality, but by its subtle psychological influence arousing an 
enthusiasm for the beauty of the Good.” To this view of the func- 
tion of Art, Whittier was a complete stranger. His own tempera- 
ment, aided by circumstances, directed him to practical, definite ends. 
And though he has the moral warmth and energy of a Hebrew 
prophet, he is utterly devoid of that “ardent harmony,” that “ heat 
of spiritual life,” which is the prerogative of all great poets, and 

13. Cousin : ‘‘ Du Vrai, du Beau et du Bien,’’ viii, p. 176. 
14. Ib. lic. 
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by the expression of which, in their verse, they breathe into men a 
passionate love of the ideal. In a word, the finer spirit of Hellenic 
inspiration had passed the Quaker by. 

What a contrast do we find in this respect between Whittier 
and Swinburne! Both are keen republicans and champions of 
liberty ; both utter their protest against “ Hollow creed and cere- 
monial,” and “ghastly symbols.”"7. But in addition to a Semitic 
strength of conscience and vigour of denunciation against wrong, 
Swinburne has that Hellenic “amor intellectualis,” and passionate 
artistic imagination which was denied to Whittier. One may search 
the whole of Whittier’s poems without finding anything to approach 
the inspired pathos and sublimity, the almost elusive spirituality, the 
perfect melody and rhythm of “ The Pilgrims.” The noble concep- 
tion of Duty as a Queen, enjoining sacrifice without hope or thought 
of material reward in this life or another, yet revered by her votaries ; 
the matchless beauty of the verse, sweet and musical, the living body 
of the thought, and the clear brightness—the “ siccum lumen ”—of 
the thought itself,—all stir our pulses and rouse our imagination ‘to 
a degree unattainable by any of Whittier’s perfervid oratory. But 
to compare Whittier with Swinburne is like comparing Tyrtzus 
with Pindar, or Prudentius with Catullus. Such poetry as this is 
beyond his intellectual range ; it moves on a higher plane. Most of 
his verse is too superficially commonplace for critical admiration. It 
was written in haste, with little attention to craftsmanship; and 
much of it was necessarily of ephemeral interest. In America, 
owing to the dearth of national poetry and the absence of a high 
critical standard, he may endure for a time. In England his popu- 
larity is already declining. And posterity will read him in a slender 
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THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IRELAND. 


ParRT II. 


THE latter half of the eighteenth century in Ireland was in some 
respects different from the times of the Penal Code. Two great 
efforts were being made, one in the old world and the other in the 
new, to reorganise national aims and to regenerate society. Both 
France and America had great influence on Ireland by their force 
of example, and we can almost trace directly that influence in the 
Irish efforts after free trade, in the United Irishmen, who were 
gradually driven to adopt many of the extreme views held across 
the Channel, and, above all, in the struggle for a free Parliament 
to deal with purely Irish interests. The coincidence in point of 
time furnishes another sign that America especially did much, in 
an indirect way, of course, to develop matters in Ireland. The symp- 
toms of independence in the latter country took practically the 
same lines as were adopted over the Atlantic. In both countries a 
Militia Bill was passed and free trade demanded. In February, 
1780, Ireland obtained this free trade, although in a somewhat 
limited way; she was to be allowed to export woollen goods and 
to trade with British colonies. It was early seen, however, that the 
extension of this trade required a free Parliament in Ireland. 
Grattan became the mouthpiece of the Nationalists in proclaiming 
that the Irish were alone competent to make laws to bind Ireland. 
In 1782 came the repeal of Poyning’s Act. Then Ireland was free, 
but she was blinded to a great extent by the eloquence of her great 
orator, and was inclined to bestow all the credit upon him, when 
the real fact that secured her: freedom was that she had an army 
at the back of her claims. Grattan was not a Washington. He 
had a glib tongue, but none of that restraint that so distinguished 
the American in moments of difficulty. (We are told that he was 
elected for Dublin, made a speech against the Union, and fought 
a duel all on the same day). His weakness, indeed, cannot be more 
clearly displayed than in the way in which the Parliament, that 
bore his name for same eighteen years, and that was to be the 
panacea for all the evils, failed so completely in securing the social 
regeneration of Ireland. 
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The free trade which had been gained did not make the land 
flow with milk and honey. Ireland was too heavily handicapped 
by the long established supremacy of English manufactures. The 
larger country held the markets, and a century of monopolies had 


poured wealth into her coffers. |“ When Ireland got the right to 
manage her own commercial concerns the race was over and the 
prize won.” 


The comparative failure of this so-called free trade soon made 
itself felt in the foundation of the United Irishmen in Belfast. 
Their desire was to secure the co-operation of all the people of 
Ireland for the achievement of a more complete Parliamentary 
reform. In the beginning their aim was a legitimate one, and it 
was felt to be so by themselves, for their proceedings were con- 
ducted in public. Afterwards this was changed. The society 
became a secret one with republican tendencies, and it drew forth 
the efforts of the court party, who set on foot the Orangemen as a 
whip for the Roman Catholics. It may be well to notice here that 
it is in this movement that we can particularly trace the influence of 
France, for at this period a general wave of agitation passed over 
the whole of the United Kingdom, and what we have been dis- 
cussing represents the Irish phase of it. The rebellion of 1798 and 
Emmet’s insurrection in 1803 were both the outcome of this same 
influence. In the rebellion, Ireland really strove to gird herself for 
the fray—a thing she never managed to do under the stern rule of 
the Penal Code. How far she had advanced in renewing her 
national spirit can be calculated from the fact that the insurrection 
of 1798 only failed because the insurgents did not know how to 
make use of the victories they repeatedly gained. 

This re-awakening of the social activities of the nation, even 
although they displayed themselves for the most part in forms of 
organised mutiny, served to show that Irishmen were becoming 
conscious that they might step out from under the shadow of the 
Code. The establishment of the United Irishmen marks the pro- 
gress that had been made, because such a society, with its aim at 
uniting all the people of Ireland, and with its purpose of counter- 
balancing the weight of English influence, proves on the one hand 
that the rents in Irish social life were being healed, and on the 
other that there was increased and open boldness in the attitude of 
the people towards a Government that now displayed its hand in 
plotting for a Union with Ireland on its own behalf. Slowly, but 
surely, also, did the contest veer round when Protestant volunteers 
began to take the Catholics within their ranks, and when the doc- 
trines of the English reformers were spreading in Ireland. 

Two facts can be recognised in this new attitude, and both are 
important from a social point of view. Protestant and Papist, in 
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thus uniting, practically proclaimed that the Penal Code had ceased 
to be effective so far as direct religious repression was concerned. 
The class tyranny which has been already discussed became nearly 
obsolete, in the face of the new attacks that had brought the two 
religions shoulder to shoulder. The second fact refers to the com- 
plications that sprang from the lengthened nature of the struggle. 
Gradually, a large party in England and a considerable number of 
the English members of Parliament, who had given America their 
sympathy, began, in the spirit of charity, to look nearer home, and 
to see in Ireland a fit subject for the display of those feelings they 
had extended to their kinsmen across the Atlantic. To counteract 
this, however, it must be remembered that there was a Government 
to be reckoned with, powerful enough to purchase a majority in 
the Irish House of Commons, and to set working the spirit of the 
earlier legislation of the century. The fight was not between the 
two countries, as separate nationalities, but, as has been said, per- 
haps too sweepingly, “ between all that was true and just in both 
countries against all that was selfish, tyrannical, and unjust.” _It 
was only now that public opinion had become a power in the land, 
and that the newly awakened idea of public spirit became the 
birthright of the meanest and poorest Irishman, although but some 
fifty years before that spirit seemed to live in the vehemence of 
Swift alone. 

There was, however, under all this new life a legacy of evils from 
the previous half-century. Absenteeism still existed to an enor- 
mous extent. Burke laid special stress on the unnatural affectation 
of the Irish gentry to reside in or about London, as one of the main 
causes of the bad trade. The tide of emigration increased. Even 
before the American War this subject occasioned much debate in 
the English House of Commons, and before 1775 the passenger 
trade of Belfast, Derry, and other Irish seaports had become an 
established fact, and was regarded as a regular branch of commerce. 
There was but one creed that still gave a man his full rights as a 
citizen, and’ that was not the creed of the majority of the Irish 
population. In this respect English domination was still strong 
from the irritating fact that their church held the supremacy. The 
pauper was yet, to a very great extent, regarded as a criminal, for 
in the eyes of the law, “crime seemed no greater offence than 
poverty.” This, however, it ought to be remembered, held good as 
forcibly in England, despite the efforts of Romilly in the cause of 
the criminal classes. The larger country, too, had her Church 
supremacy, her savage Poor Laws, her “ waggon-loads” of cotton- 
mill apprentices, and the abominable prison system, which John 
Howard and Elizabeth Fry, in the long run, were to lay bare. It 
has been calculated that nearly 2,000,000 children in England 
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received no education—the Hedge schools of Ireland managed at 
least as well as that—until the efforts of Lancaster and Bell began 
to obtain a footing, and to herald the beginning of more enlightened 
ideas upon this subject. 

The material progress of Ireland during the second hali of the 
century was, on the other hand, of a far more satisfactory nature. 
Within twenty years most of the towns were rebuilt in a way very 
much in advance of anything that had existed before. The Present- 
ment Bill of Mr. French had caused a vast unprovement in the 
roads, more than 41,000,000 having been spent on them. Towns 
increased ; rents doubled themselves in twenty-five years ; manufac- 
tures, commerce, and luxury all felt the impetus due to increase of 
capital. To avoid dwelling upon these facts at too great length let 
us confine ourselves briefly to some figures relating to the revivify- 
ing of the linen trade. Between 1750 and 1756 the annual figures 
were 4,904,479, whilst from 1771 to 1777 that sum had risen to 
£#1,615,654, or an increase of over £700,000 in twenty years. 
Another calculation gives this, that the linen trade during the thirty 
years following 1748 had expanded so much that it surpassed the 
figures representing the same trade before that date by considerably 
over £800,000. 

Now the mitigation of social evils by material prosperity is a 
truth that has to be allowed for. There is a kind of social peace 
and contentment, which springs up amongst a people whose activi- 
ties are being more extensively engaged in the arts of peace. It 
may not be the loftiest form of progress, but it is to a certain extent 
a forerunner of better times, and of the attainment of higher social 
ideals. It limits the range of discontents, and, above all, it is this 
material advancement that fosters the growth of that middle class 
without which the complete social life of a nation can never be. In 
this new factor then may be traced, not, perhaps, another cause of 
the decay of class tyranny, but rather a power that hastened the 
overthrow of the evils that were left by the bad system that had so 
long predominated. 

It may be within our province here to enquire into the other 
causes that worked alongside of the material progress in bringing 
about the change noted in the previous sentence. Undoubtedly 
one of these was the increased knowledge on the part of English- 
men of matters relating to Ireland and to the Irish character and 
modes of life, Carleton, in his “Traits of the Irish Peasantry,” notes 
especially the lamentable ignorance on these points formerly dis- 
played by English playwrights. “The Captain O’Cutters, 
O’Blunders, and Dennis Bulgrudderies of the English stage never 
had any existence except in the imagination of those who were as 
ignorant of the Irish people as they were of their language and 
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feelings.” Even Sheridan’s classic example, which we have in Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger, shares the same fault, as he was simply the em- 
bodiment of that author’s idea of an Irishman, and very far from 
representing the real article. These wilfully distorted presentments 
were about all that the stay-at-home Englishman had to ground his 
opinions on, and hence the erroneous deductions drawn therefrom. 
Nothing is cheaper than stage representations of little national 
idiosyncracies; nothing appealed readier to the majority of an 
audience then, and from nothing more than this would they so 
readily imagine that their writers had seized the very core of the 
secret, and held the mirror of Art up to Nature. And what feelings 
would arise from these caricatures save those of supreme contempt 
and ridicule, since the Irish stage character invariably displayed a 
grievous lack of that solid common-sense which looms so large in 
the eyes of the English people? The other side of the picture was 
at least as disastrous. Surely these Dublin gentlefolks whom 
Burke declaims against for staying in London must have felt this 
somewhat sorely, and intelligent Irishmen must have everywhere 
smarted under the gross injustice that sprang from this ignorance. 
The English contempt and the Irishman’s just anger must have un- 
consciously fostered to a very important extent the unfriendly 
relations that other causes had set on foot between the two 
countries. 

But this condition of things underwent a change towards the 
end of the last century. Men like Young, Twiss, and Bush— 
although no great names in literature indeed—in their works on the 
state of Ireland, wrote candidly and fairly for the most part on 
subjects and facts that had come under their own eyes. It was the 
efforts of such as they that paved the way for the “ Absentee,” and 
“Castle Rackrent,” of Maria Edgeworth. No one knew Ireland 
better than she, and no one can over-estimate the vindication she 
made of the Irictman—a defence which Scott, in his general preface 
to the Waverley novels, claimed as his aim towards his own country- 
men. In his words, Miss Edgeworth accomplished in her novels 
the introduction of the natives of Ireland to those of the sister 
kingdom “in a more favourable light than they had been placed 
hitherto, and procured sympathy for their virtues, and indulgence 
for their foibles.” This good work has gone on ever since. Moore, 
Lover, Croker, and Carleton have all developed it in some phase or 
other, and their work has been continued by the present-day writers 
in Ireland, especially in their attempts to elucidate the history and 
literature of their native land during its earliest times. 

The second cause that worked towards the same issue, arose 
from the nature of the Irish character itself. That character, as has 
already been mentioned, has been wilfully misunderstood, and its 
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peculiar adaptability carefully ignored, save in very rare cases. <A 
whole gamut of decisions has been run through. Statements have 
been made which entitle the possessor of such a character to be 
regarded as the beau ideal of every social virtue. On the other 
hand facts have been stated by Froude and others in such a way as 
to make the people appear unable to rise towards independence 
because of their lack of moral force. The Irishman has been spoken 
of as the incarnation of hospitality, and condemned in the same 
breath for being able to outdo the Italian bravo at his worst. His 
natural refinement and his exquisite domestic aftection have been 
dwelt upon, but so has his intense and comprehensive hatred. Love 
of society has been traced in him to the warmth of his friendship, 
and also to his love for the quarrelsome “ potheen.” In short, he 
has in turn been thought of as saint and as sinner, and the Janus- 
like picture is as unnatural and as garbled as the most outrageous 
effrontery can make it. His hospitality—no one will deny him this 
virtue at any rate—is by no means perfect. He has, in virtue of his 
quick and generous temperament, the art of “ welcoming the coming 
friend,” but he certainly does not strive to “speed the going friend” 
with the same degree of success. He would “kill twenty sheep to 
furnish out a dish of kidneys to an epicurean visitor,” but woe betide 
the guest if he refused to pass the bottle and countenance the 
duelling that followed in its wake. In this there is to be noticed 
the Celtic lack of restraint that marks the Irishman 1n his social life, 
as well as in his life in the political world. His oscillations from 
love to hate are marked by a surprising rapidity. “If he hates 
intensely and effectively—a thing in itself to be loved according to a 
great moralist—he loves intensely and comprehensively and 
gallantly.” Nowhere, perhaps, better than in the case of Moore can 
be seen the strong tendency of the Irish nature towards social 
adaptability. Moore was a man endowed with so great a love for 
his country that if he had stayed in Ireland he would undoubtedly 
have taken the firmest stand against her oppressors, and have pro- 
duced more virile work than much of what he has left. As it was, 
he came to London, and there his advocacy of Insh claims lost all 
its sting because of the kindly memories he had of London drawing 
rooms. 

The state of Ireland during the eighteenth century presents 
curious parallels to what we find in the Ireland of the nineteenth 
century. The grievance of the Penal Laws and the trade restric- 
tions had in truth passed away before the times of Peel and Lord 
John Russell, but there were evils in existence of so long standing a 
character that they could not easily be eradicated. The relations 
between landlord and tenant were, as we have seen, of the worst 
description during the eighteenth century ; the same relations were 
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yet to be fostered by the longevity of a land system which was, in 
the words of McCarthy, “ foreign to the traditions, the ideas, one 
might say, the very genius of the Irish people.” The potato disease 
with its attendant evils—famine, fever, and dysentery—gave out- 
ward proof of this, although at the same time there could be traced 
kindhier feelings arising between the two countries in the National 
Relief Association, which sprang up in England for the purpose of 
quenching the misery. Ireland had her eighteenth century emigra- 
tion, but her peasants still continued with the new century “to turn 
their eyes towards the setting sun.” The days of the White Boys 
were past, but there arose in their place a young Ireland party with 
men like Smith O’Brien, Mitchell, and Duffy at its head, which in its 
turn formed a precedent for the evils of Fenianism. 

The step, in truth, is a short one, from the political to the social 
history of Ireland. We have been dealing with laws and institu- 
tions, with party struggles, and with rivalry between class and class. 
The whence and the whither of social facts stand on the same 
ground as do any other series of phenomena in history. The 
doctrine of historic continuity dominates the evolution of politics, of 
religion, of philosophy, of literature, art, trade, and industry. Nay 
more, its purpose is to connect them all, for “there is not a side of 
the multifarious activities of man which the historian can safely 
neglect, for there is nothing that man thinks or does or hopes or 
fears, but leaves its mark on the society in which he lives.” 

In this sense the immensity of the issues at stake in our subject 
makes one doubt whether there are really grounds for definite and 
generalised statements, or for neatly marked comparisons in parallel 
columns. Do we not read deeper and more in the true historic 
spirit when we leave unmeasured and unanalysed, save in the 
broadest outline, the subtle yet powerful effect that social charac- 
teristics have in moulding the life of a nation. Logically, such 
treatment may be incomplete, but the “personal equation” to be 
taken into account in the facts of history sometimes dictates sound 
methods in the study of history, and always limits the conclusions to 


.be drawn therefrom. 
CHARLES MENMUIR, M.A. 











JANUARY. 


SURVEY OF EVENTS. 


THAT a page of penitence underlay the German Czsar’s visit to our 
shores was scarcely a secret. For whatever view may be held of the 
claims of four races to the ownership of southern treasures and soil, 
the hasty despatch to the shepherd-chief was somewhat disastrous 
to his sway. Perhaps the professor went too far in not dining with 
his sovereign, on whom he fastened the blood-guilt ; yet the struggle 
long pending was thereby less simple to avoid. No doubt if pota- 
toes and not gold had been the boast of that fresh earth less fame 
and more happiness would have fallen to its lot. |The season of 
orchids set in, and wealth and wide areas were luring; a vassal 
unwisely threw his glove down ; two small States fell under our flag. 
That the weaker side should have won such sympathies was 
chivalrous and natural; but the weak were not wholly in the right. 
To the reckless falsehood of a large part of the German press the 
misunderstanding (as Prince Biilow calls it) must be put down. The 
entente cordiale with France, and net of alliances and entanglements, 
of which German publicists complain, was the clear result of their 
mistakes. Again the sea-trip to Morocco in defence of half-a-dozen 
waiters (like the birth of the mouse from the mountain) was not so 
purely pacific; only a saving sense of humour kept the match from 
the powder-cask. A little later the liberal re-birth in its mossy old 
manse set foreign friends of peace praising our land and rulers once 
more. Perhaps the last gift of the diamond is a symbol as precious 
as the Crown, or the sword, which we trust will be sheathed in the 
years of new hope that are before us. 


It is not needful to dwell at length on the ugly process in Berlin 
of which all papers were full. That men of bad life may be patriots 
and warriors and statesmen is sure: even the great Frederick (to 
whom the whole fatherland owes much) was tainted with the same 
special vice. Yet Teuton common-sense and health, and public 
feeling since Luther, however little ascetic, lays stress on the sanctity 
of home and hates what is harmful and perverse. The words put 
down to the Sovereign, “ They must clear themselves or be stoned,” 
sound like an echo from the old forests (of which Tacitus speaks) and 
a sermon to the soft follies of his time. 


The foremost position in the world has passed to the countries 
of the north; others are largely played out or bear some traces of 
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decay. If the three Scandinavian States could coalesce a new power 
might arise to thwart the strange schemes of a certain boastful bad 
school. For little as we may agree with the preachers of a crusade 
against the swollen head, the cry “Delenda est Carthago” (dealing 
with colonies and sea power has been heard of late years in the 
land which once thought for us all. It is pleasant to note that the 
German General Staff has denied the truth of British barbarities 
(born of the Jewish press, as thought that race had not old dreams 
enough) and turned to the calumny of our troops all through the 
Boer War. Even the one-sided regret of the Empress Frederick is 
shared by many who feel that to rouse hot passions is poor play 
when no likelihood or means of practical help are in reach. If Faith 
and Commerce have been the two chief world-shaping forces, most 
wars, however ideal, have had a play of interests behind them. Even 
Schiller scarcely took more freedom with realities and fact than 
maladroit friends of the old cyclops : only the money-bag and sea-flight 
were hard to reconcile with the rest. It is well to talk about romance 
but rivalry and jealousy were at the root of the whole matter 
throughout ; many years have fled since Cavour foretold such a con- 
trast between us, each not blameless of theft, and forgetful of old 
debts and friendship. 

Thus, if the logic of life and self-preserving instinct have led us 
to draw closer to France, it does not follow that we cherish anti- 
German rancour or hatred. To put such an interpretation on our 
friendship for Italy and Spain is to forget the historical bearing of 
past struggles and results. The choice of Heligoland as a station 
for ships of war need not prick us; we all resist where we can, and 
like keeping both cheeks intact. Then, if the Conference at the 
Hague led to less than some may have hoped, it is at any rate. a 
force that makes for righteousness, and not a mere comedy, as Bebel 
said. For if the old devil with horns and feet may be dead, the 
just of gain and bloodshed and pride of life are fed by daily couriers 
and mails. Yet the world is getting a bit tired of the follies and 
failures of the past, and needs a good spell of peace and rest. 


We do not wish to cast stones at the stern way of dealing with 
black men, which some task-masters found needful in danger and 
stress. Even Dr. Peters (who has written a praiseworthy book 
about ourselves in spite of some faults) may not have been much 
more high-handed, and was less loud and tiresome than Stanley. But 
Dernburg has made up his mind to reform old methods and cleanse 
the colonial service for good. As a shrewd man of business and 
favourite public servant, he carries as much weight as any but the 
(Chancellor, whose chief pride lies (as he once said) in what he is able 
to prevent. Such as are sworn foes of absolution in all shapes must 
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be thankful for “Schwarz-seher,” ever picking holes in the lofty auto- 
crat and his clique. Less of a typical German than his sire, long at 
rest, or his uncle (the wise Duke of Baden, whose death cuts a last 
link with high deeds) our late guest resembles two Swedish, or even 
some older Norse sea-kings ; less critical than zealous, a true man 
(with all his mistakes), soaring, imaginative, strong. 


Much has been written and talked about the coming of Japan 
and decay of Muscovy among powers. That the result is to our 
interest is clear, even though Madame Chrysanthememe may hold 
her own fancies on wedlock, and a new restlessness be growing 
among races of the East. Well may we thank God each morn that 
the care for the holy Russian realm is no business of ours! There 
is surely a chance of its proving neither rotten nor ripe (to go back 
to a great phrase) but more like a big bear let loose, or a red volcano 
with a snow cap. The old Liberalsim of Turgenev was saner and 
wiser, and more poetical than the anabaptist teachings of Tolstoi, 
for which his church has cut him off: his books may not be the 
best food for peasants unlettered and famishing. The late Procurator 
of the Holy Synod left a work that is, at any rate, a wholesome anti- 
dote to nihilist portrayals too much trusted once. The old sacred 
symbol and tie may be better than “ bellum omnium contra omnes,” 
and even poison in the chalice is less far-reaching, and leaves more 
room for penitence than wholsale murder of the rich by the ragged. 
The cry, “ Le dume est mort, vive le dume” sent a thrill through the 
world, but the sad tale of Poland is a warning to such as are too 
hopeful of planting the free “ Edelweiss ” on Slav soil. 


If it be true that most countries get the government they 
deserve, no popular proof has been luckier than the Swiss. Lord 
Roberts recently held up their whole plan of defence as a good model 
for ourselves. No doubt a good deal of energy of which British boys 
boast is now wasted on games, and might with advantage be turned 
to drill and defence. Shooting is a favourite Swiss sport, and targets 
take precedence of grouse: mountaineers have the boon of their 
heights, the next best, perhaps, to the sea. Quite lately the idea of 
invading us with a fleet of balloons has been put forth in a pamphlet 
of the fire-breathing school. One shudders at the chance of ex- 
plosives hovering over large towns more than at ships in “the central 
blue,” grappling, as we read in years of peace, what looked to a “par- 
liament of Man.” If the truth be told the average Briton feels a bit 
too comfortable and safe, and lives too much on what Napoleon 
called “la vieille histoire depuis Crecy.” The:plan of the present 
War Minister is clearly the right sort of step, and General French 
has been praising it. It is just possible that the relative physical 
toughness of Britons is less marked than a century ago, when our 
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yeomen lived on the land and factories were few. Yet that was our 
worst day of danger: (as Lord Acton once said), when the greatest 
of all great “ parvenus ” discarded a plan for conveying troops over 
water by steam. That our resurrection, not our grave (as jealous 
critics misquote) is to be sought in our children oversea, has become 
our comfort and our trust. 


One who happened to be in Morocco some fifteen years ago and 
crossed from Oran to Marseilles with sea-sick French horses and 
men, may regret the French flag is not flying all along the coast 
from Tangier. The charms and frailties of the boulevard are better 
than dead cats and snakes, and jugglers and prisons, where wealth 
is of itself blended with crime. Brave old William the Steadfast 
(sometimes mis-called the Great) was glad to get rid of a shah whom 
he nicknamed a “ schwein” ; his grandson’s friendship with sultans 
is grave matter for regret. Photographs and cruises (like telegrams) 
are apt to be misunderstood ; plectuntur Achivi, too often. Harden 
assures us that Bismarck saw no danger, but a benefit, if France 
found an outlet under Atlas, and left off dreaming of Alsace ; in any 
case it was not worth the risk of a war, as Bebel said. For Germans 
more speculative than ourselves cared as little, on the whole, for 
the Moors as for the odd bishopric of Jerusalem, which led to foolish 
friction and trouble some sixty years since. It may be trusted per- 
haps, that a war for so frivolous a plea would have been too un- 
popular to thrive, unless other issues were tied up with it. 


Taine, in contrasting the two countries towards the close of the 
Second Empire, said England had the pull over France in politics 
and religion. Yet the new Catholic renaissance (of which Coppée 
and Bourget may be cited as types) has not been sinewy enough to 
stay the severance of the Church from the State. No doubt mys- 
ticism and obscurantism have grown somewhat with ourselves since 
the middle Victorian era ; but the Church is more out of touch with 
the common British conscience than then ; that is to say, there is a 
widespread distrust of her teaching and her rites. Perhaps Sir W. 
Harcourt went too far in speaking of ritualists as “ men whose lives 
were a lie,” but the bulk of thoughtful laymen are not fond of priest- 
craft in any form at all. Unless changes can be carried that go 
down to the roots of real thought and knowledge and life, the green 
grape of Proserpine may await the child of the desires of the fat 
King whose last years were unhappy and clouded with trouble on 
his hearth-rug. Jowett himself upheld the State Church as a safe- 
guard against fanatics for his school; but few of his followers 
became stewards or shepherds at all. Half the world is in truth 
more theist than Christian at work, and at home (if such secrets 
were not still) ; but “ wonder is faith’s darling child,” and faith wants 
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the worship of a Man. The half-worldly counsel of Talleyrand to a 
friend to be crucified and rise is the one way of spreading a new 
faith ; to stretch the old statements may be better than to spin 
any new cobwebs now: even prejudice and port may be less hurtful 
than rash zeal or the red logic of the stake. Calvin and Loyola 
were greater than some who trim and hedge and die to-day ; but we 
would not like to have either of them frocked and gibbering in our 
streets. Neither the church that is motherly nor the State that is 
male are ideal or tetragonal in type: both work, in fact, fairly well ; 
we dare not wear other clothes less weatherproof and more garish. 


It is hard to see any hidden or small good in the cry of the 
Holy Father and his friends on the dangers and darkness of 
modernism. That somewhat quaint document is the breath of the 
same dead-sea spirit as outlaws so mild a book as “II Santo.” 
Surely the special ‘authorship and date of the books of the old canon 
is a matter of pure philological research, and cannot be settled by 
off-hand flashes and fits of that sort. Scarcely any scholars and 
specialists doubt that the hexateuch is a subtle and somewhat com- 
plete mosaic, not the survival and sole-work of a gray and dim old 
Triptolemus. How would Niebuhr and Wolf (to cite cases of kin- 
ship) have liked being told that the she-wolf suckled Romulus after 
all, or losing their posts for a few doubts on the integrity of Homer? 
Surely the old magical idea of writing is as worn out by this time and 
withered as witchcraft: even low critics withdraw from it when 
pressed to the point. In spite of Dr. Pusey’s half-forgotten re- 
course to the Dove as dictating in a tongue not known among men 
till some centuries later, few save simple sheep or wolves listen to 
this bell in the fold of which the Sovereign is the earthly head and 
source of sense, as we believe. 


The struggle between kingship and priesthood is older (as 
Bismarck once said) than the coming of Christ, and goes back to 
Agamemnon and ships waiting in Aulis. The Coburg dynasts for 
the most part have been lukewarm as divines, but wise rulers and 
men of light. Princes in a long life of waiting for an heritage can 
often catch good germs; it is clear kingly sympathies just now are 
on the right side in most things. Deeper than a fresh form of 
marriage or school-bill or dogma or rite, lies the due subordination 
of the sacred, no less than other posts of command to the will and 
settled scntence of the State. Neither soldier nor prelate are above 
grammar (like Sigismund) or have any logical right to lay down the 
true law of the land. 


In spite of the thorny Indian trouble and threats of a fresh 
Zulu rising (not to be dealt with on any cut and dry doctrinaire 
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plan) the struggle with the half-obsolete Upper House is the need 
and burden of the hour. For whatever view may be held of the 
value of such a body of men to retard and revise hasty measures 
(even Mill was in favour of such an ideal higher court) the present 
House of Lords, as was said by a peer and premier in Plymouth 
towards the close of 1894, is “an indefensible institution.” It is 
needless to go back to rotten borough and slavery, and countless 
dead causes and hopes, that once got a lingering last lease of life 
on soft velvet. For the nation would nowadays as soon fight for 
the cruel mosque of San Sophia as suffer its will to be over-ruled by 
birth that mostly “ toils not, neither spins,” to revive the old coiage 
of a “lost leader,” at length smitten and struck down. Changed, 
indeed, is the grouping (one has gone up in a whirlwind) of three 
figures of a famous colour-sketch five and twenty years ago; but 
babblers and large midland cities and screws and titles still thrive, 
and substance usually beats form in the long run with our race. 
If wit and ornament be good weapons, they are bad masters in life ; 

our Falklands rank lower than our Hampdens ; of sense and sanity 
the Commons have hitherto nearly always been trustees. Rash- 
ness and reliance and mistakes are liable to touch all chambers and 
polities yet known, not merely such as are more free. The only 
safeguard against re-action (social, spiritual, and political) is to vote 
for such candidates as cling to the good old symbol of light. Less 
worship of wealth and force and tinsel and display; fewer brawls 
and more knowledge; better schools, finer taste, new iceals; in- 
crease of personal freedom in thought and interests and chance ; 

something of the programme of Milton (if he could fe with us to- 
day)}—is it a possibility or a dream? We cannot abolish the past, 

but each has a small share in the future ; if the world be a struggle 

not a scene, let us take care that some ethical forces be ranged (as 
in old days) on our side. That is our cry and our trust. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars ; 
It may be, in your smoke concealed, 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 

For, while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


SCIENCE. 


The second volume of Mr. D. Hird’s “ Picture Book of Evolu- 
tion,” 1 will probably interest even a wider circle of readers than its 
predecessor. The greater part of the volume is devoted to the 
pedigree of man, and the work terminates with a brief historical 
sketch of the origin of evolution, which is abundantly illustrated by 
portraits of the chief workers in that branch of science. As the 
title of the work implies, illustrations are its most prominent feature, 
and most of them are highly instructive and well adapted to give 
even the least scientific reader a clear idea of the main features of 
the doctrine of evolution. We note, however, that the illustrations 
of the limbs of the sheep and dog on p. 40 have been transposed, 
and von Helmholtz did not gain distinction as a physician ; but as a 
professor of physics at Berlin University. We know of no work 
which tells the whole story of the development of man in plainer 
language than this, and can recommend it to all who desire infor- 
mation on a subject that ought to interest us all. 

The Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1906 ? 
contains a record of satisfactory progress in the important activity 
of that establishment. In view of many acts of vandalism that have 
been reported, it is welcome news to hear that law has been enacted 
in the United States prohibiting the excavation, injury, or destruc- 
tion of any prehistoric ruin or monument on lands under the control 
of the United States. While this does not protect those relics that 
are situated upon private lands it is an indication of the increasing 
value attached to science in America. The death of the Secretary 
of the institution, S. P. Langley, was an irreparable loss to science, 
and has been deeply felt throughout the civilised world. It is satis- 
factory to learn that the astrophysical observatory, founded by him, 
is continuing its important investigations, and that a second volume 
of its Annals may shortly be expected. 

The appendix to the report contains a selection of papers, most 
of which are important contributions to science. Madame Curie’s 
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paper on “Modern Theories of Electricity and Matter,” gives an 
excellent summary of one of the latest branches of science, while 
M. A. Lacroix’s description of the “ Eruption of Vesuvius” in April, 
1906, is of special value on account of the excellent illustrations. 
Capt. Roald Amundson’s narrative of his voyage through the North- 
West Passage, is a plain, but highly interesting record of innumer- 
able hardships, which fortunately had a happy termination. A. 
Zermaloff, in his article on “The Bisons of the Caucasus,” gives some 
valuable information on these rare and shy animals, which at one 
time were thought to be extinct. Another paper which throws light 
upon an obscure subject is Prof. Zaborowski’s article on the “Origin 
of the Slavs.” “Scalping in America” is a historical research by G. 
Friederici, into a curious custom, now happily extinct. There are 
two articles on artist’s materials, one by M. E. Lemaire on “ The 
Réle of Chemistry in Paintings,” and another by A. P. Laurie on 
“Oils, Varnish, and Mediums used in the Painting of Pictures.” The 
former gives a few original observations; but the latter contains 
little that is new, the bulk of the remarks being of the text-book 
description, and not worth re-printing. Although the author has 
carried out some experiments, these not only throw no light upon 
the subject ; but have led the writer to the conclusion that cracking 
is due to an expansion of the under layers. Any one who has 
examined a cracked picture will be aware that no such expansion can 
have taken place, as the canvas still fits the frame. 

A sympathetic obituary of S. P. Langley, by C. Adler, terminates 
fittingly this important contribution to science. 

Dr. Fernie’s curious but intensely interesting book 3 makes us 
feel almost as though we were back in the Middle Ages. Previous 
works by the author, on “ Herbal Simples,” “Animal Simples,” 
“Kitchen Physic,” “ Meals Medicinal,” etc. have obtained commen- 
dation from The Lancet, as collections of curious information and 
entertaining lore. But Dr. Fernie evidently does not wish to pose 
as a mere collector of curious, ancient lore. And in the present 
book, the words, “ For Curative Wear and other Remedial Uses,” 
are added to the title in all seriousness. We are not asked merely 
to remember what the ancients believed, but we are asked ourselves 
to believe that gold “ specially strengthens a weak or depressed 
heart. Moreover, it gives wisdom, and activity of sense to the brain 

. worn immediately next to the skin.” Silver, “ by personal 
wear, can indisputably repress and relieve epilepsy.” And so on. 
Nearly five hundred pages are filled with historical and legendary 
lore about precious stones and the nobler metals, ever with an eye 
finally to their medicinal and remedial value. The author boldly 


. Precious Stones: For Curative Wear and other Remedial Uses; Likewise the 
Nobler Metals.”” By W. T. Fernie, M.D. Bristol: Wright & Co. London : Simpkin, 
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claims support from the recently discovered radio-activity of certain 
elements; have not all ages believed in the wearing of gems as 
amulets? And so on again. Whatever we may think of the good 
doctor’s belief in the curative or remedial virtues of his gems 2nd 
metals, it would be ungrateful not to recognise that he here offers 
the public a book that is very valuable as a unique store-house of 
knowledge and tradition concerning those gems and metals. We 
are told that this work closes his literary endeavours; we could 
heartily welcome more such collections. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


The author of “ The Philosophy of Common Sense,” ! needs no 
introduction to our readers. This volume is a companion to “ The 
Creed of a Layman,” which was noticed at length in one of our 
recent issues. “It is designed to form a summary of the philo- 
sophical grounds on which the preceding work was based; and it 
carries on the autobiographical account of the stages by which the 
author reached these conclusions.” About one-third of the present 
volume is new, or has been published only in a small Positivist 
organ; the remainder has appeared in the Fortnightly and 
Ninetcenth Century Reviews. There are in all some three and 
twenty essays, including those on Huxley’s Controversies, Balfour's 
“Foundations of Belief,” several on Agnosticism, etc. That the 
book will be warmly welcomed is certain. 

We get almost every month books on some special phase or 
branch of philosophy. This is not an age for great systems of 
philosophy. Another such fractional book has now been added to 
Sonnenschein’s “ Ethical Library,” by Prof. Lloyd, who is already 
known as author of a couple of works dealing with the philosophy 
of history, and an elementary course in the metaphysics of 
psychology. In “ The Will to Doubt,” he attempts to meet “a 
real emergency of the day,” and to connect pure science with the 
life of the people outside of the Universities. By “doubt,” our 
author, of course, connotes much more than is colloquially under- 
stood by the word. “Scepticism is a real phase of whatever is real, 
and its explanation is an academical necessity.” In the chapter on 
“ The Confession of Doubt,” Prof. Lloyd lays down the theses—(1) 
We are all doubters ; (2) doubt is a vital condition of all conscious- 
ness ; (3) doubt is inseparable from habit, (inasmuch as habit be- 
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comes outgrown) ; (4) doubt is necessary to life, to real life, to deep 
experience ; (5) man’s universal sense of dependence begets doubt. 
We cannot follow the author through the interesting and suggestive 
chapters in which he develops his subject. One chapter, not un- 
naturally, consists of a kind of interpretation of the life and thought 
of the great doubter, Descartes. Our author’s attitude towards the 
idea, of God may be gathered from what he says about the doubt 
begotten of man’s sense of dependence leading him to seek the 
company of God—* yet not the God of any theology. As here 
conceived, God is that which lies at the back of man . . . he is the 
single, all-inclusive, wholly indeterminate reality upon which the 
doubter depends and must depend ; he is as nameless and unspeak- 
able as he is indeterminate and all-inclusive.” “Christianity means 
the bretherhood of humanity and the divinity of man.” Whether 
a “general reader” or a student, any one who takes up the book 
will find it stimulating and suggestive, though he may not assent to 
all that is in it. 

Prof. Stérring’s book 3 is, as its title suggests, intended less for 
the medical than the philosophical student. The translator tells us 
that when he came to teach psychology, he found himself hampered 
“by the lack of any English work on mental pathology to which he 
might refer his students without embogging them in a morass of 
clinical details.” He remembered having heard Dr. Stérring’s lec- 
tures at Leipzig; hence the present translation, which has been 
made with the author’s approval and assistance. Stérring dedicates 
the book to his “ revered teacher,” Wilhelm Wundt, a name that 1s 
itself a guarantee for the capability of his disciple. The book is not 
a mere digest of other men’s work, but contains much valuable 
original criticism. It ought to find its way into all our schools of 
psychology and philosophy. 

Prof. Sanday’s book 4 is, as he says, composite in its origin. The 
nucleus consists of four lectures delivered at Cambridge, after having 
been rehearsed at Oxford; to these are added two supplementary 
lectures, subsequently delivered ; they are preceded by a lecture on 
“Symbolism,” given at the Church House; they are followed by 
the substance of a sermon on “ Miracles,” preached before the 
University last February ; and the volume closes with an article on 
Dr. Moberly’s “ Atonement and Personality,” and the reprint of 
reviews of two books by Prof. du Bose, of America, entitled “ The 
Gospel in the Gospels,” and “ The Gospel according to St. Paul.” 
An unusual feature in such a work is the beautiful photogravure re- 
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production of Dyce’s picture of “ The Temptation in the Wilder- 
ness.” The book is valuable as containing an historical review of 
the course of German Biblical criticism during the last twenty years. 
It is only those who, like Prof. Sanday, are in the thick of the Biblical 
controversy, that can keep up with the kaleidoscopic changes of 
critical opinion, and many students will be grateful to the author 
for the digest he has here given us. That he criticises from his own 
standpoint is a matter of course; but his criticisms, whether we 
agree with them or not, help us more fully to understand the books 
he mentions. The three critical articles at the end of the volumes 
are also welcome as presenting a view of recent opinion in England 
and America. As to the lecture on “Symbolism ” and the sermon 
on “ Miracles,” the author would have been well advised to have left 
them out, especially the sermon on “ Miracles.” We put it down, 
saying to ourselves, “ If we knew a young man whose belief was un- 
settled, but whose belief we wished to strengthen, we should do our 
best to keep that sermon out of his reach.” And we wondered what 
the clearer-headed and keener-witted of Dr. Sanday’s hearers at the 
University thought of it. 

Dr. Illingworth’s book 5 produced a similar impression upon our 
mind. There are two classes of readers who will be pleased with 
the book : those who simply ask to be told how they are to state and 
defend the doctrine they are expected to endorse ; and those who 
approach the book with strong Christian presuppositions, which they 
wish to get endorsed by some recognised official teacher. _Intelli- 
gent non-believers will read the book unmoved—unless it be to 
exclaim, “ And that is all that even a leader of Christian thought can 
say for his dogma!” Serious inquirers will turn from it with their 
doubts strengthened ; and, if they are keen critics, amazed at the 
ghbness with which the author trots out tremendous assumptions, 
and glides over fearsome crevasses in logic. Of course, it is the 
rankest heresy and the most presumptuous audacity to say all this, 
seeing that Dr. Illingworth is held to be one of the foremost of our 
modern Christian apologists, and is one of the few of his class whose 
works have been thrown into sixpenny competition with the issues 
of the Rationalist Press Association. But it needed saying, and we 
say it in all seriousness. Upon one point we quite agree with our 
author—viz., that “ critics must differ in their conclusions, according 
as they possess the Christian presupposition or not.” We would 
add, that criticism is valuable in proportion as it is undertaken with 
no presupposition whatever ; also that it is a false presupposition to 
assume, as Dr. Illingworth appears to do, that those who differ from 
him always begin with strong non-Christian presuppositions. Have 
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not most of the present generation of non-believers received a Chris- 
tion training, and been originally inoculated with Christian presup- 
position? From his standpoint, our author has given us a scholarly 
treatise-—a man of his calibre could not have done otherwise. In 
chapter one, evolution presupposes God, in chapter two the subjec- 
tive element in criticism is considered, next we have the Trinity in 
the New Testament, followed by the Trinity in Patristic Tradition, 
then doctrinal development in the New Testament and in the 
Fathers. This development is one of interpretative expression, not 
of innovation. Then Omnia exeunt in mysterium—the doctrine of 
the Trinity is not more mysterious than natural theology or science. 
The practical value of the dogma is that it gives a fuller conception 
of the Divine Fatherhood, a sense of closer communion with God, 
and a nobler sense of inspiration. And the conclusion is “ that the 
doctrine which underlies the only religion that rationally satisfies our 
moral and spiritual aspirations must be true.” 


We would recommend any one who wishes for a congenial and 
well-informed companion in the task of thinking out the problem 
of his existence to spend sixpence upon Mr. Hunt’s scholarly little 
essay on “ The Evolution of Faith.”6 This essay traces the growth 
of knowledge through the ages, in a pleasant but serious way, like a 
fireside monologue, touching lightly but sufficiently upon the salient 
epochs, until it reaches to-day. There is nothing dogmatic in it; 
the spirit of the whole is one of earnest and honest enquiry; and 
the conclusion arrived at is that “on a deeper knowledge of natural 
phenomena, leading to a wider control over the order of nature, 
depend man’s safety and his whole future progress.” Out of the 
ruins of the old theology is to grow “a faith in harmony with the 
scientific thought of the age.” The “reverence for the moral ideal 
forms the bedrock on which” the whole superstructure of religion is 
raised. 

Prof. Saintsbury’s “ Later Nineteenth Century ”” 1s the tweltth 
and last of the exquisitely neat and scholarly and welcome volumes 
of the series which he has edited, and three of which he has written 
himself, on European Literature. The series is too well-known to 
need much comment here. This final volume covers the middle to 
the close of the nineteenth century, and consequently has among its 
distinguished features the history of the domination—and domesti- 
cation—of the novel, and the revival of criticism in connection with 
periodical literature and journalism. Those who know Saintsbury’s 
idiosyncrasy will expect to find that his selection of authors to whom 
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to give prominence is, in some instances, peculiar to himself; and 
that, in other respects, his “ personal equation ” has to be taken into 
account ; but this does not prevent the present volume from being 
a worthy completion of a valuable series. Perhaps, the most attrac- 
tive portion of this volume to many readers will be the last chapter 
in which the author gives “ the conclusion of the whole matter,” and 
justly claims that “ up to the present time such a survey, for ordinary 
readers, has been made nearly impossible by the absence of co- 
ordinated text books.” The series has been an attempt to “en- 
large, complete, supple, and vary Hallam’s conception and execu- 
tion of a History of the Literature of Europe from the very begin- 
this closing chapter is Prof. Saintsbury’s eulogy of mediaeval 
literature. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


“(Criminals and Crime: Some Facts and Suggestions,”! by 
Sir Robert Anderson, late head of the Criminal Investigation 
Department, is a powerful plea for a new departure in our treatment 
of habitual offenders and professional criminals. We have long 
been of opinion that the present system of short sentences for pro- 
fessional criminals is radically wrong. It does not act as a deterrent 
and it lets loose those men again and again to prey on society, and 
so keep in constant employment an army of detectives and police, 
to say nothing of the expense entailed by their periodical trials. 
Moreover, the mischief does not end here. As Sir Robert rightly 
insists, these men form a centre round which congregates an admiring 
crowd of younger men, emulous to rival the deeds of their heroes. 
Once a criminal of this type, always a criminal. Sir Robert cites 
instances of men who, although they had amassed immense for- 
tunes, remained criminals to the end. Men, like Raymond who 
stole £90,000 worth of diamonds, loved the work for its own sake, 
and although living in luxury and style, continued their careers of 
crime. When at Scotland Yard Sir Robert ascertained that of the 
criminals in England possessing not only the ability, but the means 
to plan and carry out important crimes, the number did not exceed 
ten, and that those of the second class, who, though able and skilful, 
had not the genius for artistic crime of the first order, might be 
acccmmodated in a single wing of any large prison. The permanent 
seclusion of those men would, Sir Robert insists, make an enormous 
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difference in the tale of organised crime against property, and it 
would act as a real deterrent to the criminally inclined. The third 
class habitual offenders are, says Sir Alfred Wills, late senior judge 
of the Common Law Division, “in no sense habitual criminals.” 
But in the eye of the law this is what they are, and they are treated 
as such. Finally, we have the largest class of all, neurotic criminals, 
too weak-minded for continuous work and to resist temptation, they 
are scarcely ever out of prison. 

Sir Robert’s remedy is the punishment of the criminal, instead 
of the punishment of crime. After conviction, a special public in- 
quiry should be held, and if the prisoner is found to be a criminal 
by profession, then he should be secluded for the rest of his life. 

In demanding the scientific treatment of prisoners according to 
their characteristics, Sir Robert is obviously on the right lines. Our 
present system merely binds criminals, at an enormous cost, to the 
community. It is inhuman and barbarous, and it is inefficacious. 
We cordially support Sir Robert’s suggestion of drafting into the 
Army and Navy all young men found loafing in the streets without 
any employment. We have ourselves more than once advocated 
this proposal. We entirely, however, disagree with Sir Robert’s 
contention that “ Free Trade ” must go if we are to deal thoroughly 
with the Drink Question. We have not space to deal with this, but 
Sir Robert would have been wiser to have omitted this argument, 
which does not enhance his reputation for political acumen. 

We very much doubt the wisdom of reproducing in book-form 
a series of letters which appeared in The Odserver, by Mr. Austin 
Harrison, and now published under the title of “England and 
Germany.”2 Mr. Harrison tries to meet this objection in advance 
by sneering at “the Liberal Press, the Peace hunters, idealogues, 
and humanitarian publicists.” To talk of the inevitable war between 
Great Britain and Germany is one way to produce it. And we do 
not believe that Anglophobia is so universal in Germany as Mr. 
Harrison asserts. With the thorough-going militarism of Germany, 
it would, indeed, be strange if there was not much talk about war 
amongst certain secticns, with England as the objective. But 
generalisation concerning the opinion of a great nation of 60,000,000 
souls is always dangerous, even to so keen an observer as Mr. 
Harrison. We do not believe that the mass of the people of 
Germany contemplates, or is desirous of entering into a life and 
death struggle with this country, merely because it is thought that 
we wish to smash their navy before it becomes too powerful. Ger- 
many is just entering upon an industrial career, and the working 
classes of Germany have learnt by the bitter experience of centuries 
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how inimical war is to industry. They were but the pawns in the 
games of territorial princes. We do not think they will be so foolish 
as to fall into the trap for the sake of their capitalist employers. 
What Mr. Harrison has to tell us of the expression of opinion of 
diplomatists, naval and military officers, may be true enough, but 
they do not constitute the nation, although they may be “on top” at 
present. When the masses of the people have become desirous of 
universal peace, disarmament, except for international peace pur- 
poses, will take place. 

Just as private feuds gave place to self-help under custom, and 
just as the latter gave place to restitution and redress under the 
law, so will international rivalries be settled by peaceful arbitration. 
Wars no doubt their will be, perhaps for centuries to come, but tke 
feeling against them will grow, and will at length become too strong 
for militarism. Moreover, we doubt if Germany will ever become 
a first-class naval power. Quite apart from the question of the 
terrible financial burden—burning the candle at both ends—-lies the 
fact that the Germans are not a nautical people. For the same 
reason we ventured to predict, before the Russo-Japanese War, 
that the Russian Navy would prove no match for its adversary. You 
may have the ships and the guns, but it is seamanship which wins 
at sea. If Germany acquired Denmark and Holland the situation 
would be altered. 

The problem, according to Mr. Harrison, is quite simple. “It 
is a simple political proposition of power versus power, position 
aguinst position, race against race.” It is, he goes on, an economical 
question. We are the great rivals. We shall be attacked through 
France, and therefore, to maintain our position, we must lay down 
two ships to every German ship, and keep a force of 300,000 troops 
to land in France at a day’s notice. 

Mr. Harrison is undoubtedly a clever journalist, but, obsessed 
with the spirit of militarism, he has only succeeded in writing non- 
sense, and dangerous nonsense at that. 

“Military History, applied to Modern Warfare,”3 by the late 
Captain J. W. E. Ronaldson, has now been revised and enlarged, 
and brought up to date in a second edition by Captain A. F. Becke. 
Revision was rendered necessary by the author’s lamentable death 
at the hands of a fanatic at Burma, when the first edition was passing 
through the press, and recent wars required that in a work which 
attempts to draw up-to-date lessons of application from the past, to 
meet the needs of the present, fresh comparisons should be added. 


3. “Military History, Applied to Modern Warfare.” By the late Captain 
J. W. E. Donaldson, B.F.A., P.S.C., with sixteen maps and plans. Second 
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As Captain Ronaldson points out, the art of grand tactics, in 
other words, generalship, is not merely due to the inspiration of 
genius, but the profound study of military leaders in their great 
campaigns, and this is to be learnt from the battles of Hannibal and 
Cesar, as well as from those of Napoleon, Wellington, or Von 
Moltke. He cites Col. Henderson’s definition of strategy to enforce 
his point: +“ Strategy is an art which none may master by the light 
of nature, but to which a man must serve a long apprenticeship.” As 
war is the exception, and not the rule, this apprenticeship must be 
served in the study of the past, not for the purpose of learning 
minor tactics, but of acquiring those principles of generalship which 
never vary. Accordingly, the author selected the brief campaigns 
of Austerlitz, Jena, Corunna, Salamanca, Waterloo, and the 
Shenandoah Valley, in each case pointing out the moral applicable 
to and valuable in modern warfare. This edition contains a com- 
pletely new set of maps and plans. This work has already proved 
itself invaluable to military students, for whom it is intended, and 
it will also be appreciated by civilians interested in the world 
struggles of the past. 

“Sadowa: A Study,” 4 by General H. Bonnal, has been trans- 
lated from the French by Lieut. C. F. Atkinson. It is not an 
account of that campaign, but as entitled, “a study,” forming part of 
the author’s series, “ L’esprit de la Guerre Moderne,” and has for 
its special object the doctrine of the Prussian General Staff in 1866, 
personified by its chief, Von Moltke. It is also a criticism of that 
doctrine. Mistakes were made by both sides, but the Prussians had 
learned how to profit by the mistakes of the adversary. They 
proved superior in all ranks, in character, energy, professional 
efficiency and intelligence. And these priceless advantages the 
Prussian Army owed to its great General Staff, which had trained 
the men in the Napoleonic principles of war that other European 
armies had ceased to follow. And this decisive campaign was pre- 
pared, undertaken, and carried out by leaders and troops absolutely 
without war experience. 

It is to be hoped that our own officers have really taken to heart 
the lessons of the South African War. From the number and 
quality of the military text-books now being issued, it would seem 
as if they were waking up to the fact that war cannot be conducted 
solely by the light of nature, or by the experience of barrack-square 
tactics. 

Mr. Whiteing must be ranked with those novelists who write 
with a high moral purpose. With such, fiction is merely a means to 
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an end, a means by which the thoughtless may be induced to pause 
if but for a moment in their frivolous pursuit of amusement, and 
contemplate the great movements of the day. To great masses of 
people in this country the Hague Conference was but a meaningless 
phrase, or if they understood it at all, something quite outside their 
consideration. In “ All Moonshine,” 5 Mr. Whiteing preaches the 
gospel of peace and the foolishness of war. 

So far from the world being overcrowded, and every nation 
ready to fly at every other nation to gain standing room, he shows 
how immense the waste places of the earth really are, and what folly 
it is for governments to strain their energies in the scramble for 
more land, when their own is not half developed. In his allegory 
of the Astral Armies standing ready for battle, Mr. Whiteing shows 
how, when the soldiers realized that they were primarily citizens 
with the same objects and interest, war ceased to have any attrac- 
tions. “The embattled armies crossed to each other’s line to frater- 
nize, and to learn that there was nothing to divide them in interest 
or in passion, but only everything to bind.” 

The industrial situation in the United States also comes in for 
the lash of Mr. Whiteing’s sarcasm. Here he finds dots under twelve 
under the yoke of labour, while perfectly equipped high schools 
reverberate with the cry for pupils to come in and finish, and young 
women with them working all night long, and a Supreme Court 
declaring that any law to stop it was unconstitutional! Entwined 
with all this is an idyl of love, although it lacks the conventional 
termination. The novel reading public, we suppose, would not be 
content without some amount of love-making. We hope we have 
said sufficient without betraying any secret to induce the public to 
read this book. It is worth reading. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Vols. XI. and XII. of Janssen’s monumental “ History of the 
German People at the Close of the Middle Ages,”! translated by Mr. 
A. M. Christie, deals, for the most part, with art and popular litera- 
ture, down to the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War. The Refor- 
mation was antagonistic to art in the service of God, and iconoclasm 
soon grew rampant. “All churches of Popish idols should be 
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destroyed, from top to bottom,” cried many of the most violent 
sectaries, with whom Luther was not in sympathy, although occa- 
sionally consenting, under pressure, to measures of destruction. The 
late Gothic style of architecture, in which Janssen finds much worthy 
of admiration, gave place to the monstrosities and vulgarities of the 
barogue. An era of portrait-painting now arose, and both Catholics 
and Protestants availed themselves freely of caricature as a powerful 
weapon in their controversies. Janssen admits Luther’s talents as 
a hymn-writer, but accuses him of plagiarising freely from Catholic 
sources, and accepts as authentic only a portion of those that bear 
hisname. The robbers of churches plundered the patrimony of the 
poor, and seized on schools, hospitals, and charitable institutions. 
Under the title of royalty, sovereigns usurped control of forests, 
mines, smelting works, and numerous industrial and commercial 
undertakings. New socio-political and economic principles displace 
the medizval system of law and political economy. Moral deteriora- 
tion and impoverishment were the logical outcome of justification by 
faith alone, and its corollary the non-necessity of good works. Dire 
were the effects of what Janssen calls the “Czsaro-Papacy,” z.., 
absolutism, on the people at large. As to the peasants, “they are 
treated,” says one writing in 1556, “as'dwellers among Turks and 
heathens would be.” Growth of crime brought about a develop- 
ment of penal laws, and innumerable prosecutions for witchcraft. No 
student of this period of history can afford to neglect these volumes. 


It is very safe to predict that the “ Leaves from Lady Dorothy 
Nevill’s Note-Books,” ! will be one of the most popular works of the 
season. Its wit and wisdom, its genial chatter, its racy and curious 
reminiscences, even its prejudices, will be talked about over many a 
dinner-table, and in many a drawing-room. Lady Dorothy’s son had 
done well to follow up his former collection of his mother’s reminis- 
cences with this pleasantly miscellaneous budget of scraps from her 
note-books. “It has always been a passion with me to collect odds 
and ends of every sort, and put them into scrap-books and note- 
books,” are the words with which the octogenarian author opens her 
book, and the promise they imply is amply fulfilled in the chapters 
that follow. Actual reminiscences of all kinds of things and of all 
kinds of people, notes about trifles which she has collected, and 
which time has converted into curiosities, tales that she has heard 
from first-hand authorities, and fragments of fact—and perhaps of 
fiction—that have floated to her from many sources, are here col- 
lected into a stream of talk that never tires the reader. Century-old 
characters jostle men of to-day, the motor-car is reminded of its 
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ancestor the steam-coach, that rumbled along some of our roads 
more than half-a-century ago, present “ Society ” 1s twitted with its 
degeneracy, as compared with the “ Society” of the past, and we 
are perpetually led from now to then, and from here to there, at the 
kindly caprice of our entertainer. Notes of travel are not lacking, 
nor are interesting details about such men as the first Napoleon, or 
Wellington, and several other historical characters. Now and then 
we get the flavour of a “chestnut,” but not often, for the greater 
part of the book is based upon original fact or observation. We 
dare not begin to quote illustrations, lest we should not know when 
to end. Yielding to temptation, we resolutely confine ourselves to 
one, taken at random. A politician of profound learning, about to 
address a meeting in a country town, was cautioned to avoid his- 
torical allusions and erudite criticism—he was to give a “ chatty, 
sparkling speech judiciously peppered with anecdote.” After the 
speech, the orator said to an old friend: “ Well, I hope that suited 
you ; at any rate, no one could say I spoke too seriously.” “It was 
a capital speech,” came the reply, “only, to tell you the truth, it 
rather reminded me of an article from the Quarter/y Review out for 
a lark” 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Norman Blair, a talented young journalist, was, in the opening 
chapter of “She Loved Much,”! living with Lizzie, the daughter of 
his former landlady, who had died from drink. In spite of the 
equivocal nature of the position into which they had drifted, things 
might have gone on smoothly with them for an indefinite period, but 
for two events that changed the course of their lives, viz. the 
appearance of a highly-gifted actress on the Manchester stage, and 
an invitation to Blair and his putative wife to take part in a social 
function. Blair and the actress are much thrown together, and 
intellectua! sympathies quickly pave the way to love. Then the 
unexpected happens; Lizzie runs away, and the actress turns her 
back on Blair directly she discovers the relations existing between 
him and Lizzie. It is here that the main interest of the plot begins. 
Mr. Alfred Buchanan handles an unconventional story unconven- 
tionally, and with no mean psychological acumen. 

The millionaire of fiction is seldom a fascinating personage, 
whether he be the crude production of an American backwoods’ 
settlement or of British nationality. The keynote of his character 
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is aggressiveness—a quality particularly displayed in his philan- 
thropic projects. Lady Troubridge has, in “ The Millionaire,”2 set 
a good example by departing from such outworn conventional 
types. Mr. Bradling is not merely one of the Princes of Finance, 
but also a handsome, well-bred man, moving in the best society. 
He meets Violet Sydney, the beautiful wife of a City clerk, and the 
two fall in love with one another. The detrimental husband, 
whose sole redeeming quality is love for his wife and child, is sent 
abroad to perform a task for which he is obviously unfitted, under 
circumstances which seem, at first sight, to recall the device whereby 
Unah the Hittite met his doom. Honour, however, prevails over 
passion. It would be unfair to give away more of a singularly 
interesting story, which the reviewer has perused more than once. 


“ While the study of languages is highly popular in this country, 
the study of language is practically unknown,” said Mr. H. C. Wild, 
in his Inaugural Lecture, delivered seven years ago at University 
College, Liverpool, and since published, in pamphlet form, under the 
title of “ Law in Language.”3 Philology, as a science, is of com- 
paratively modern date, and begins with Francis Bopp, who pub- 
lished his “ Conjugation System and Comparative Grammar” in 
1816 and 1833 respectively. The growth of the scientific concep- 
tion of language can be watched through Pott, Grimm, Schleicher, 
Curtius, and Leskiey—the real founder of the school of “ Jungram- 
matiker "—Karl Verner, Brugmann, Osthof, and others. In an age 
of commercialism, the claims of an abstract science such as that of 
language, need vindication. They have found a doughty champion 
in the lecturer in English at University College, Liverpool. 


“The Seamless Robe,”* by Mrs. A. Channel, is avowedly a story 
with a purpose, namely, the propagation of the Gospel according to 
Mrs. Eddy, whose published works are, from time to time, referred 
to. In style it is somewhat reminiscent of Olive Schreiner’s “Story 
of an African Farm”; but there the likeness ends. The plot is 
crude, and the miraculous recovery of the Duke of Westmorland, 
after al] hope of saving this victim of a hereditary disease had been 
abandoned by the specialists in attendance on him, is imperfectly 
linked to the main theme, of which it is meant to serve as a prelude. 
These faults of inexperience are, however, counterbalanced by firm 
characterisation, and a series of strong situations deftly managed 
Taking it as a whole, “ The Seamless Robe,” will repay perusal. 


2. “The Millionaire.” By Lady Troubridge. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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Laurie. 
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When two persons, both possessing the artistic temperament, 
marry, the odds are that they will find marriage a failure. It took 
five years, however, for Margaret Lisle to make that discovery, and 
then it happened through her husband asserting emphatically his 
intention of living his own life—with Laura Dacre, the “leading 
lady,” in his plays. “ If you had been untrue to me,” she wrote, after 
leaving him, “ because you were madly in love with another woman, 
I believe I could have forgiven you. Because for you the real charm 
of the episode . . . depended on its being known and talked about, 
I might forgive a wound to my affection, or even to my pride, but I 
cannot continue to live with a man who insults my intelligence. 
Living one’s own life does not always succeed as an experiment.” 
Lisle is both ill and bored, his last play virtually a failure. A 
Catholic priest remains faithful to him, and this is how he shrewdly 
sums up the Bohemian parasites who fatten on the poet: “Pretty 
piece of evolution! Each young man and woman represents the 
survival to date of some fashion of wearing the manners or the 
morals that Leslie threw off in passing.” Leslie writes to implore 
his wife to return, but meanwhile she has lost her heart to a master- 
ful man. The main interest of this singularly fascinating story 
centres in the struggle between love and duty on the part of the 
wife. It would be unfair to reveal more of the plot. Mr. Charles 
Marriott is acknowledged to be in the forefront of contemporary 
writers of psychological fiction; “ The Wondrous Wife” marks a 
distinct advance on his previous work. 

In an age of reprints, it would be strange if “ Chrysal, or the 
Adventures of a Guinea,”6 were overlooked. Very little, however, is 
known of Charles Johnston, the author of one of the most telling 
satires in the English language, except that he was born in 17109 at 
Carrigogunnel in Limerick, spent some time at Trinity College, 
Dublin, got called to the Bar, but found himself incapacitated by his 
deafness for court practice, wrote several books that were presum- 
ably failures, went to India in the hopes of obtaining an appoint- 
ment, was shipwrecked off the island of Joanna, secured employ- 
ment as journalist in Bengal, eventually became a newspaper pro- 
prietor then, and died, in 1800, a rich man. Chrysal is the Spirit 
of Gold embodied in a guinea, and possesses the same supernatural 
power of insight as Asmodeus. But Johnstone was a gloomy satirist, 
destitute of the good humour and tolerance of Lesage. The work 
is a curious hotch-potch of picturesque incidents, and roughly a 
romaz a clef of the period covered by the Seven Years’ War, 22, 


5. ‘The Wondrous Wife.” By Charles Marriott. London: Eveleigh Nash 

6. ‘‘Chrysal, or the Adventures of a (;uinea.’’ By Charles Johnstone. Edited 
with an Introduction by E. A. Baker, M.A. London: George Routledge and 
Sons. 
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1757-63. | The guinea acts as special correspondent, visiting the 
battlefields of Frederick the Great and Ferdinand of Brunswick, and 
witnessing the execution of Byng, the capture of Minorca, and the 
military operations against the French in Canada. Its author was 
a fervent admirer of Pitt, a hater of Fox and Sandwich, an uncom- 
promising Protestant who drags in the Jesuits and the Inquisition. 
Notes, short, but most useful. 





ART. 


“ A new account of the origin of the painted and lustred tin- 
enamelled wares of Italy, drawn from all the latest sources of infor- 
mation, by an unrivalled hand,” properly characterises the “ History 
and Description of Italian Majolica,” just published m one superb 
volume by Messrs. Cassell and Company.! Its author brings to his 
task “ the ripe experience of a life, already longer than the psalmist’s 
span, spent in the study of the history of pottery in its larger 
aspects, and, above all, that intimate knowledge of technique gained 
by half a century’s work as a ceramic artist, executing with his own 
hand the visions of his fancy.” Re-assured by these words of Mr. 
Burton, who edits this series of art books, one not an expert can at 
least bear witness to the interest of the book and the keen and true 
art-pleasure to be derived from it. Nothing is commoner even 
among those who have more than a general knowledge of art, than 
the mild despair which comes over them before the Italian pottery 
in so many art collections and museums. Its curious and original 
beauty, remote in time, yet full of what is still romance to us, needs 
understanding. Mr. Solon’s very competent book, very readable 
and full of sidelights on Renaisaance Italy, opens the mind and 
guides the eye to a satisfying appreciation of such Majolica. His 
book, with its bibliography, index, and very beautiful illustration, is 
itself a satisfying work of art. 

After a lengthy introduction explaining the ongin and fabrica- 
tion of Majolica, the book takes up in turn its historic centres in 
nine chapters, on the Marches, Faenza, and the other towns ; Tus- 
cany; Roman States; Duchy of Urbino; Venetian States; 
Northern provinces, Ferrara, etc.; Lombardy; States of Genoa ; 
Neapolitan States; followed by notes on minor factories and the 


1. “A History and Description of Italian Majolica.” By M. L. Solon. 
Preface by Wm. Burton, F.C.S. With 24 Coloured Plates and numerous Half- 
tone Iilustrations. Limited Edition, 42s. 1 et. London: Cassell and Co., 


1907. 
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subject, important to the collector, of Marks. The large inset 3- 
colour plates are unusually happy ; nd the reproductions in black 
and white are very clear. 

Walter Crane is no new name to English art-readers ; and it is 
fitting that his personal volume, “An Artist’s Reminiscences,” should 
be published as an art-book.2 “When a man begins to say, ‘I 
remember,’ it is a sign that he has mental records of a different world 
from the present, and probably of actors long passed from the 
world’s stage. The main interest of reminiscence lies, I presume, 
in the direct personal impressions a writer may be able to give of 
eminent persons he has met, or of scenes and movements of which 
he has been a witness, or in which he has taken part. . . . Well, I 
can offer no complete or systematic records of the last fifty years or 
so, and it may seem a rather curious medley of events, persons, and 
things, which the following pages present. I do not even pretend 
that it gives a complete record of one’s own artistic career.” The 
best comment on such modest words may be found in the altogether 
admirable and useful index of the book, made up of names none of 
which lack interest, and most of which lead up to characteristic anec- 
dotes—so many names that nearly 23 solid octavo pages are 
required to contain them. 

The chapters pass in review the years of early life and associa- 
tions, Torquay, 1845-57; London and early experiences ; appren- 
ticeship to W. J. Linton, 1858-62; early work; marriage and visit 
to Italy, 1871-73; life in the “ bush,” 1873-79; record of work— 
Italy revisited, 1880-84; art and socialism, 1885-90; Bohemia ; 
Italy—visit to America, 1800.92; Kensington—Hungary—lItaly, 
1892-1903—all told nearly 500 pages of text, with very many pic- 
tures in between. 

These first impressions of wide-eyed youth and manhood have 
more than personal value ; they note all the various steps of English 
progress in art during the last half-century. The Cranes had time- 
out-of-mind traditions, all very English, and they had a good place 
in the early Victorian art movement. The author’s own career has 
been long and progressive, with an influence on the art of the nation. 
In fact, the interest of the book lies in the complete fulfilment of its 
promise—an artist’s reminiscences of many, oh! so very many, 
notable men and things and events told quite simply, as they passed 
before his amused and interested vision. Even his travel notes have 
the value of personal witness, sometimes in historic years. 

“T remember William Morris describing Tennyson’s way of 
approaching a picture to show that he had, or affected to have, but 


2. “An Artist ’s Reminiscences.” By Walter Crane. With 123 Illustrations 
by the Author, and others from Photograpins (43 being inset Plates). London: 
Methuen and Co. 1907. 
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httle appreciation of painting. Staring fixedly at the canvas, he 
would growl (according to Morris), ‘What’s that? The answer, 
perhaps, was ‘A man,’ but this information only led to a further 
question, ‘What’s he doing?’ which was not very hopeful for the 
painter! This seems curious when one considers how rich in pic- 
torial suggestion Tennyson’s poems are, and how great his powers 
as a word painter.” A loyal interest for ourselves attaches to one 
of Mr. Crane’s early friends, whose “ New Forest” he illustrated 
from nature at the age of seventeen. This was Mr. }. R. Wise, a 
disciple of John Stuart Mill, and therefore doing naturally, “a great 
deal of reviewing for the Westminster Review, an important quar- 
terly in the interest of advanced thinkers.” 

The 300 and more pages of Mr. Walter Crane’s “ India Impres- 
sions,”® continue his “ Reminiscences ” in time, and give results of the 
same artistic vision in a field of never-fading interest. “Even apart 
from the enormous artistic interest and architectural splendour of 
India, which are so rich and abundant that one feels that hundreds 
of drawings would be necessary to give any adequate idea of their 
beauty, there is the human interest of these vast populations, among 
whom so many streams of race, language, and religion are found, not 
to speak of the problem of government and administration they pre- 
sent. I have trusted chiefly to what powers of observation I may 
possess in describing the various cities visited, and the districts tra- 
versed, and I offer these notes strictly as personal impressions.” 
“ Even as such, they are not without interest in the present time of 
political controversy about what is not a comfortable thought for an 
Englishman, loving freedom.” But, quite apart from these graver 
questions, the author’s impressions will serve, as he expresses the 
hope, for that which alone is possible and best in the time being— 
“to increase the interest of my own countrymen and women in 
India.” The chapters comprise—the voyage; Bombay and the 
Caves of Ellora; Ahmedabad and Amjir ; Chitorgarh and Udaipur ; 
Jaipur ; Agra; Gwalior; Delhi; Amritzar and Lahore ; Lucknow ; 
Benares ; Calcutta—Darjeeling ; Madras and the South; and Cey- 
lon. Six full pages of minute index enhance the value of these 
impressions of men and things. 





Unquestionably the finest calendars and Christmas cards of 
infinite variety are those published by Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Co., 
of world renowned postcard fame, who are to be congratulated on 
the great success of their artistic productions, which are, if possible, 
better than last year’s. They do not forget the young ones, for 

3. “India Impressions.” With some Noves of Ceylon during a Winter Tour, 


1906-7. By Walter Crane. With a frontispiece in colour, and numerous other 
illustrations, from Sketches by the Author. London: Methuen and Co., 1907. 
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whom they have charming novelties, toy books, animals, and 
decorations. 

Messrs. De La Rue have again provided the public with 
exquisite pocket books, diaries, beautifully got up in various fine 
leathers, and the daintiest calendars of all kinds and sizes to suit 
different tastes. We think it would be difficult to improve upon 
them, one of the most useful being the Traveller’s Diary, containing 
valuable information compressed into a small space, and many of 
their diaries have the welcome thumb index. 

The insurance coupon contained in each of Lett’s Diaries has 
proved a great success since its first introduction in 1895, £8,000 
having already been paid in claims resulting from accidents. A 
special feature of these diaries, which are all well made and printed 
on good paper, is the useful self-opening Memo-Tablet. The 
insurance coupon now covers, amongst other things, liability in 
respect to domestic servants under the new Act, and, therefore, these 
diaries are sure to appeal to every householder. 





POETRY. 


WORDSWORTH’S output of verse was enormous, and although at 
his best he reaches the topmost level of poetry, his most ardent 
admirers must admit that very much of it is of inferior quality, 
prosaic and commonplace. The poet lived to a mpe old age, but 
the best of his work was done in a period of about ten years, dat- 
ing from the “Lyrical Ballads” in 1798. In his “ Preface to the 
Poems of Wordsworth,” Matthew Arnold remarked: “I cannot 
think, then, that Wordsworth has, up to this time, at all obtained 
his deserts.” These words remain to some extent true even now. 
The reason of this is, according to Miss (?) Catherine Punch, that 
the few short poems, such as “ We are Seven,” and others of a like 
nature that are learnt by heart at school, do not appeal to youthful 
minds as either beautiful or exciting. Her “ Wordsworth ”! is 
admirably suited to inspire young people with love and admiration 
for that author’s writings. Two chapters are devoted to an 
analysis of “ Peter Bell,” for the most part, on the method pursued 
by Professor Legouis. 

An Oxford Professor, remarkable for his intimate acquaintaace 
with the literature of nearly every country in Europe, once, when 
discussing “ Frithiof’s Saga” with the present reviewer, observed 


1. ‘Wordsworth: An Introduction to his Life and Works.’”? By Catherine 
Punch, London: Allman and Son. 
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that, in the epic in question, Tegnér had Byronized certain ancient 
legends of Scandinavia. With equal felicity the same might be 
said of “ The Skaith of Guillardun,’’only, in this case, Mr. C. Whit- 
worth Wynne has partly Byronized, partly Tennysonized, an old 
Breton legend, previously unknown to us. The poem consists of 
a hundred eight-line stanzas. Sir Eliduc is treated with base in- 
gratitude by his liege-lord, and, on his banishment from Brittany, 
enters the service of an English king, subdues the rebellious barons, 
and unconsciously gains the love of the Princess Guillardun. After 
a year he returns to his once-loved spouse, but his heart yearns for 
the fair Guillardun. The lovers meet, and after a passionate scene, 
set sail together, but are thrown ashore by a tempest, Guillardun’s 
corpse is left in an abandoned chapel, and then miraculously re- 
stored to life by Sir Eliduc’s abandoned consort, who thereupon 
takes the veil, and soon afterwards expires. Mr. C. Whitworth 
Wynne tells the story in graceful verse, the effect of which is 
sometimes spoilt by prosaic lines, which further revision might 
have enabled him to correct. 


It is refreshing, in these days of doubt and discontent, to read 
verses such as “In Grasmere Vale and Other Poems,”* by Mr. 
James A. Mackereth. He does not belong to that modern school. 
whose poems are sicklied o’er with the pale cast of pessimism 
which urges them to inflict on readers, who probably have troubles 
enough of their own to bear, their real or imaginary individual 
grievances against the cosmic scheme. Mr. Mackereth possesses 
the true poetic temperament ; his ear is attuned to rhyme, and his 
diction always felicitous, although occasionally overprone to 
alliteration, as in “ Man and the Sea,” 


Still on thy brow burns the beauty of day’s dying flower, 
Gleams the glory of morn. 


“The Song of a Motor Car” is, in our opinion, a finer composi- 
tion than “ A Song of Speed,” by the late W. E. Henley. “A 
Spring Song to Dorothy ” has a lilt of exultant joy in life that puts 
it at once among the very best in a collection, which ranges from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe. “The Bells,” however, can- 
not challenge comparison with Schiller’s triumph of onomatopceia 
or with E. A. Poe’s less ambitious experiment. “To a Slug” is remi- 
niscent of Prior. Mr. Mackereth’s two poems to children, especially 
“ The Prayer of a Little Child,” are both pretty and pathetic. 


2. ‘The Skaith of Guillardun.” By C. Whitworth Wynne. London: Kegan, 
Paul, Trench, Triibber & Co. 
. “In Grasmere Vale and other Poems.’’ By James A. Mackereth. Jondon 
David Nutt. 
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In “The Tides of Spring and Other Poems,’4 Mr. Arthur 
Upson, whose “ Octaves in an Oxford Garden” find appreciation 
with all lovers of academic verse, now comes forward with a thin 
volume, the chief feature of which is a one-act, blank-verse play, 
or, as the author modestly terms it, dramatic interlude. Malcolm 
Ceanmoor, the widowed King of Scotland, is counselled to wed 
#Etha of the Dales, in order, by an alliance with Northumbria, to 
consolidate a doubtful title against “mad Donald Ban.” This he 
refuses to do, for his heart is given to Margaret A&theling, the love 
of his boyhood. A storm now wrecks the vessel that is carrying 
her beyond the reach of William the Conqueror, at Inchcolm. The 
sequel scarcely need be told. Mr. Upson not only writes blank- 
verse of a high quality, but also understands the technique of play- 
writing. Of his other poems those “For Fiona Braithwaite,” “In 
Egmont Street,” and “ Ballads of Symbols in the Cloisonné,” please 
us best. The last-named has the dainty XVIIIth century touch 
which one associates with Austin Dobson. 

“Songs of Life and Love ”5 possess sincerity and passion, but 
are occasionally marred by imperfect rhymes, as, for instance: 

“T had dreamed of love in girlish dreams, 

The love one longs for, but seldom gleans.” 
Like Adelaide Procter, Miss May Addington too often spoils the 
harmony of her quatrains by neglecting to make her first and third 
lines rhyme. This serious omission not only betokens careless- 
ness, or poverty of invention, but leaves the ear unsatisfied. 
“ Broken Toys” and “ Redemption” are of faultless technique and 
real poetic value.” 

In “ The Oxford Book of French Verse” ® we have at last a 
satisfactory anthology of French lyrics from the XIIth to the XTXth 
century, beginning with “ Belle Erembor,” whose author is unknown, 
and ending with the plaintive notes of Paul Verlaine’s “ Sagesse.” 
The Song of Saint Eulalie, which is older by two centuries than 
the earliest here printed, has been omitted on account of its uncouth 
language. Mr. St. John Lucas has exercised a delicate discrimina- 
tion in his choice of subjects, and several authors who have hitherto 
been unjustly excluded from their place in current anthologies are 
represented in this collection. An introduction of thirty-four pages 
gives a masterly summary of the various literary movements that 
have influenced for good or evil, French literature. The notes are 
partly biographical, partly explanatory of obsolete words. 

4. ‘The Tides of Spring and other Poems.” By Arthur Upson. Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd. 
5. ‘ Songs of Life and Love.” By Mary Addington. London: David Nutt. 


6. ‘The Oxford Book of French Verse.’’ Chosen by St. John Lucas, Coll. 
Univ. Oxon. Oxford: Clarendon Press 
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SPECIMEN COPIES FREE FOR THE ASKING. 





NINETEENTH CENTURY, CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW, each. $4.50 per year; any two, $8 50; any three, $12.00; all four. $16 00; single copies 
4ocents. EDINBURGH REVIEW, QUARTEKLY REVIEW, each $4 00 per year; the two, $7 50; single 
copies $1.25. BLacKwoop’s MAGAZINE, $3 00 per year; single copies, 30 cents; With one quar: 
terly, $6 50; with two, $10.00. 








LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY 
7 and g Warren Street. : : ; : New York 
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UBS TITUTION may be fair; may be well 


meant; may work no harm. 


@ But it gives you something you don’t ask for and 


something you don’t want. 
@ And that’s the cause of all the trouble. 


@ You want a particular article for which your 
money pays. You want what you want; perhaps 
you know it; perhaps you have heard all about it. 


But the certain thing is you want it. 


@ Very well; get it. Don’t be put off with specious 
recommendations of other kinds of goods. Don’t be 
deceived by the cry of “just as good.” It’s your 
money; you want the article; you pay for it; you 
use it. Even if inferior to what is offered take 


only what you started out to buy. 


@_ Beware of fraudulation recommendations. 





Fraudulation 
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The 


Edinburgh Review 


OCTOBER, 1907 


Signs of the Times in India. 


Henry VIII. ana the English 
Reformation. 


Sir George Clark and Forti- 
fication. 


La Campagne Maritime de 
1805. 


The Baghdad Railway. 


Rome and the Repression of 
Thought. 


An Interpreter of Japan. 
Hibernia Impacta. 

Palermo, 

A Last Word on the Peelites. 
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The Quarterly Review 


OCTOBER, 1907 


The Peelites. 
Oliver Goldsmiths. 
By Sidney T. Irwin 
The Religions of the Far Ea 
I.—China. 


By Sir C. Eliot, K.C.M.G, 
The Water Supply of the 
United Kingdom. 
By Urquhart A. Forbes. 
Florentine Athens. 
By W. Miller. 


Mysticism in the English 
Poets. 

By Caroline F. E. Spurgeon. 
Burma under British Rule. 
The Gardens of Italy. 

By H. Sneyd. 
The Gentle Graft. 
By Major Broadfoot, R.E. 
M. Sorel’s «‘ Europe and the 





French Revolution.’’ 
The Letters of Queen Victoria. 











Are you disturbed at night and broken of your rest by a sick child suffering and 
crying with the excruciating pain of Cutting Teeth? If so, go 
at once and get a bottle of 


MRS. WiNSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


It will relieve the poor little sufferer immediately—depend upon it; there is nb mis- 
take about it. There is not a mc ther on earth who has ever used it who will not tell 
you at once that it will regulate tne bowels, and give rest to the mother and relief 
and health to the child, operating like magic. Pleasant to the taste, and is the 
prescription of one of the oldest and best female physicians and nurses in the 


United States. Solid everywhere. 


SWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
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aw Oa a Scale gel ant al haere 


New Kindergarten 
Games 


: 
Weaving Words 


at 


LLAGHER] | § ..c...2°°./ 
$ Five Games in a box of Three Letter 


Squar Words 


S By Mail, Postpai 
OAP "age" 
0 


8 Instrvctive, Interesting 
9 and Attractive 


3 
$ FE-ducational Pastime Co. 


¢ 
THEN BUY IT P. O. Box 74 Bryn Mawr, Pa. ° 
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If you are interested in building a building of 
any sort, you will be interested in 


The Archite@ural Record 


Send for a Sample Copy—FREE 








The Architectural Record Company 
11 to 15 East 24th Street, New York 
841 Monadnock Building, Chicago 





























